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General Lee 


By General FirzHuGH LEE. A new volume 
in the Great Commanders Series, edited 
by Gen. JAMES GRANT WILSON. With 
Portrait and Maps. 12mo. Cloth, gilt 


top, $1.50. 


Here is a popular biography of the great soldier 
which offers an intimate picture of every side of his 
life. It 1s written by his nephew and cavalry com- 
mander, a member of his family, who therefore knew 
him as no outsider could, and a soldier who served 
under him, understood his strategical conduct of his 
army, and aided in executing many of his plans. As 
a military and personal biography, nothing equal to 
this has been written. These peculiar qualifications 
and the convenient size of the book give it, as the 
a believe, an unexcelled rank among the 

iographies of this class. 


City Government in the 
United States 


12mo. Cloth, 


By ALFRED R. CONKLING. 
$1.00. 


The awakening of the American citizen indicated 
in the revolts against boss and ring rules, and the 
formation of organizations for nonpartisan and pure 
municipal government, render the appearance of this 
book peculiarly timely. The author has learned his 
subject by actual experience as an alderman of New 
York, a member of the Assembly, and a leader in 
municipal reform movements. He describes the de- 
partments for conducting the city’s business, the 
me*hods, and the abuses, and his clear presentation 
of his theme is illustrated by references, not only to 
the various American cities, but also to Paris, Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Birmingham, and Berlin, which he 
has visited and studied in the preparation of this 
book. Strangely enough, in view of the value of 
such a work to every citizen, there is no book of 
equal scope. 


A Flash of Summer 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of “ Love 
Letters of a Worldly Woman,” “ Aunt 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Anne,” etc. I2mo. 


The mere announcement of a new novel by the 
author of “* Love Letters of a Worldly Woman” will 
attract those who seek the most brilliant contempo- 
rary fiction. The new novel will be certain to add 
to the author’s reputation. 


The Green Carnation 


12mo. Buckram, 75 cents. 

This brilliant little satire upon the London Bun- 
thorne of the day will be read with keen delight. 
The *“ Decadent ”’ of English society has never been 
so cleverly sketched. and his comments upon the 
literature and art of the day will be found as amus- 
ing as they are mpeelouey witty. We have had no 
recent fiction so thoroughly “ up to date.” 


A Mild Barbarian 


By EpGAR FAWCETT, author of “An Ambi- 

tious Woman,” “The House at High 
No. 153, Town and Coun- 
5° cents; 


Bridge,” etc. 
try Library. 
cloth, $1.00. 


12mo. Paper, 


In the opinion of competent observers, Mr. Faw- 
cett has done nothing better than “A Mild Bar- 
barian.’”’ Much of the scene is laid in New York 
which the author knows so well, and the unusual 
type represented in his hero is drawn with a fresh- 
ness and vividness which will stir the interest of 
even 4/asé novel readers. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
72 FirtTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


DILXON’S 
American Graph 


ite 
PENCILS. 


Ar2 unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


T= CENTURY NEW BOOKS 


Now Ready at all the Bookstores 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 


By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, author of “ The 
Literary History of England,” etc., etc. Delight- 
fully written papers describing famous poe of the 
days of Queen Anne, including Dean Swift, Defoe, 
and Addison. Full-page pictures printed in two 
colors. Royal octavo, 207 pages, rich binding, cloth, 
gilt tooling, $6.00. 


WHEN ALL THE WOODS ARE 
GREEN 


A new novel by Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL, author 
of *‘ Characteristics,” “In War Time,” etc. A tale 
of the primeval Canadian forests, full of brilliant 
conversations and strong studies of character, and 
interspersed with descriptions of adventures with 
rodand gun, The k is full of the mystery and 
picturesqueness of the deep woods. 12mo, with por- 
trait of the author, 430 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE 


THOMAS G. ALLEN, JR.. and WILLIAM L. 
SACHTLEBEN. The story of the remarkable trip 
made by two young American students from Con- 
stantinople to Peking on bicycles. Not since the 
days of Marco Polo has a European traveler suc- 
ceeded in crossing the Chinese Empire from the 
western boundary to the capital. Profusely illus- 
trated with photographs taken by the authors. 12mo, 


300 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS or CALIFORNIA 


By JOHN MutIR, the well-known California natu- 
ralist ; describing the glaciers, the glacial lakes and 
meadows, the forests, andthe animals of the Sierra 
Nevada range. Emerson said of John Muir, who 
accompanied him in his California trip, “* He is more 
wonderful than Thoreau.” 12mo, 350 pages, richly 
illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


FIVE BOOKS OF SONG 


By RICHARD WATSON GiILDER. A complete col- 
lection of Mr. Gilder’s poems, revised and gathered 
into one handsome volume, with a number of poems 
not hitherto printed. Illustrated, 12mo, 240 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. 


P’TIT MATINIC’ AND OTHER 
MONOTONES 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, author of 
‘““Thumb-Nail Sketches.” Stories of life on the 
Nova Scotia coast. A charming little volume, with 
frontispiece in color, and exquisite illustrations b 
the artist author. Issued in full sheep binding, wit 
rich design in embossed gold. Size, 34 x 5 inches, 
140 pages, $1.25. 


WRITING TO ROSINA 


By WILLIAM HENRY Bisuop, author of “ The 
House of a Merchant Prince.” A novelette issued 
in exquisite binding, chronicling the unhappy ex- 
periences of a.gentleman who, in an evil hour, in- 
duced a friend to conduct for him a correspondence 
with his fiancée. Illustrated, 34%2x5 inches, full 
stamped sheep, 117 pages, $1.00. 


For Boys and Girls 


THE LAND OF PLUCK 


By MARY MAPES DopGe. Stories and sketches 
for young folk about Holland, with some on other 
subjects ; by the author of ** Hans Brinker ; or, The 
Silver Skates,” the most famous story-book of life 
in Holland ever written for young people. The first 
part of the bogk is entirely devoted to Holland and 
the Dutch. e second part contains nineteen 
short “stories, including ““ Wondering Tom,” “ The 
Brighton Cats,” “ Trapper Joe,” etc., etc. Richly 
illustrated by Edwards, Kemble, and many other 
artists. 12mo, 313 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG 


By MARY MApPEs DopGe. A collection of verses 
for boys and girls, including a great number of the 
most popular poems and rhymes by Mrs. Dodge that 
have appeared in St. Nicholas, with others now 
printed for the first time. Richly illustrated, 12mo, 
250 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


THE BROWNIES AROUND THE 
WORLD 


A new Brownie book by PALMER Cox, with new 
ms and pictures. More than 100,000 of these 
amous Brownie Books have been sold. The latest 
one is a delightful addition to the series, and in it 
Mr. Cox’s wonderful little people visit many strange 
lands and have many surprising adventures. Quarto, 
144 pages, illuminated boards, $1.50. 


IMAGINOTIONS 


“ Truthless Tales” by TupDoR_JENKS, one of the 
most popular story-writers of S¢. Nicholas, author 
of “ The Century World’s Fair Book for Boys and 
Girls.” Richly illustrated, by Birch, Drake, Ben- 
sell, Dan Beard, and Herford. 8% x 7 inches, 230 
pages, cloth, $1.50. 


ARTFUL ANTICKS 


By OLIVER HERFORD, author of ** Pen and Ink- 
lings.”” Humorous verse for young folks, cleverly 
illustrated by the author, whose contributions to 
St. Nicholas, Life, and other gt have won 
him a wide reputation This k. although nomi- 
nally for the youngsters, will have charms for many 
et as well. 614, x 7% inches, 100 pages, cloth, 

1.00. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS 


The Story of the Government. by ELBRIDGE S. 
Brooks, describing, in attractive the 
visit of a party of bright oung people to manengnen, 
who, nning with the Constitution, investigate 
thoroughly the Government of the United States. 
Combining a capital story-book with the helpfulness 
of a history. Illustrated with over 200 engravings. 

Issued under the auspices of the Nationaf Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution, with intro- 
duction by General Horace Porter. 250 pages. In 
stout buckram binding, $1.50. 


TOPSYS AND TURVYS 
NUMBER 2 


NEWELL, author of the original 
*Topsysand Turvys.”’ A most surprising picture- 

k for young folks, containing about twice as 
much material as was in the original Topsy-Turvy 
book, one of last season’s hits. 6% x 9% inches, 69 
pages, boards, $1.00. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED THE 
MOON 


Folk-stories of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
By CHARLES F, Lummis, author of ** Some Strange 
Corners of Our Country.” A wonderful book for 
youn folks, instructive and entertaining. Illus- 
ra I2mo, 239 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


TOINETTE’S PHILIP 


By Mrs. C. V. JAMISON, author of that children’s 
classic, “‘ Lady Jane.” A delightful story of life in 
New Orleans and in New York. Printed first asa 
serial in S¢. Nicholas. Illustrated by Birch. 236 
pages, rich binding, $1.50. 


By PETER 


PREPARATION) 
EDWIN BOOTH 


Recollections by his daughter, Epwina BooTu 
GROSSMANN, With Mr. Booth’s letters to her and 
to his friends. ‘This book gives a delightful glimpse 
of the great actor as a husband and father. Itis 
illustrated with photogravure reproductions of por- 
traits. Octavo, 350 pages, cloth, $3.00. Edition de 
Luxe, 100 copies only, $12.50. A very fine illustrated 
Limited Edition on € paper, Socopies only, $25.00. 


A BACHELOR MAID 


By Mrs. BuRTON HARRISON, author of “ The 
Anglomaniacs,” etc. A novel of contemporary New 
York society, the heroine a girl interested in all the 
latest movements. Illustrated by Irving Wiles. 12mo, 
200 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


RECENTLY [SSUED 


THE JUNGLE BOOK 


Fifteenth Thousand 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. One of the season’s 
at successes—*‘ a book that speaks of genius, one 
that is above the fashion of the hour,’ says the N.Y. 
Tribune. “* Mr. Kipling’s best bid for immortality,” 
says the Sunday-School Times. Illustrated, 12mo, 
303 pages, in rich cloth binding, $1.50. 


ROGER WILLIAMS,THE PIONEER 
OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


By Oscar S. Straus, late United States Minis- 
terto Turkey. A meatapey of unusual value, pre- 
senting an impartial record of the character and 
work of Roger Williams. 12mo, 257 pages, cloth, $1.25. 


DONALD AND DOROTHY 


(New By MARY MApeEs DopcGe. A 
story that has delighted thousands of boys and girls, 
now issued in a new and handsome edition. Illus- 
trated, 355 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 


Love in Idleness 

A Tale of Bar Harbour 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of * Katharine 
Lauderdale,” “Saracinesca,”’ “A Roman Singer,” 
etc., etc. With illustrations reproduced from 
and photographs. In one volume, 
crown 5vo, cloth, gilt, gilt edges, uniform with 
the well-known “ Cranford Series.”’ Price, $2.00. 


By the Same Author. roth Edition. 
Katharine Lauderdale 


By F. MARION _CRAWFOED, author of “ Marion 
Darche,” “Pietro Ghisleri,” “The Witch of 
Prague,’’ etc. With illustrations. Two vols., 
bound in polished buckram, in box, $2.00. 

“* Katharine Lauderdale’ is essentially a dramatic 
vel, possessing t unity of time and place and of 
action. .. , It isa love story, pure and simple, with no 
straining after the moral that Mr. Crawtord so denounces. 
...» Katharine Lauderdale’ is a thoroughly artistic 
novel. The characters are boldly drawn; even those o 
minor emportance are vivid and real.” —Louisville Even- 
ing Post. 


New Book by Sir John Lubbock. 


The Use of Life 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Lusspock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., D.C.L., LL. D., author of ** The Beauties 
of Nature,” “ The Pleasures of Life,”’ etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform with “ The Romance 
of the Insect World,” “ The Pleasures of Life,” 
etc. $1 25. 


Uniform with the Above. By the Same Author. 
The Pleasures of Life 


Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Beauties of Nature 
And the Wonders of the World We Live In 


With Numerous Illustrations and many full-page 
Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


Mrs. Molesworth’s New Story for Children. 
My New Home 


A New Story for Children by Mrs. MOLESWORTH, 
author of “ The Cuckoo Clock,” “ The Rectory 
Children,’’ etc. With illustrations by L. LEsLie 
BROOKE. 12mo, cloth, uniform with the New 
Edition of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. Price, $1. 


Just Published. A New Novel by“ Z, Z.” 


A Drama in Dutch 
By “ Z. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Prof. Erman’s Important Work. 


Life in Ancient Egypt 
Described by ADOLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. 
TIRARD. With 4oo Illustrations and 12 Plates. 
Super-Royal 8vo, $6.00. 


Just Published. 
A History of the English 
Language 
By OLIVER FARRAR EmeERSON, Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Rhetoric and English Philology in Cor- 
nell University. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, se. 


MISS FIELDE’S NEW BOOK ON CHINA 
A Corner of Cathay 


Studies from Life among the Chinese. By ADELE 
M. author of “Chinese Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,”’ etc., etc. With Colored Plates 
from Illustrations by Artists in the celebrated 
School of Go Leng, at Swatow, China. Small 
4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 


New Book on Nursing. 


Text-Book of Anatomy and 
Physiology for Nurses 


Compiled by DIANA CLIFFORD KIMBER, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, New York City ‘Jraining- 
School, Blackwell’s Island. With Illustrations. 
8vo, $2.50, set. 


Second Edition. Revised and in great part 
ewritten, 


Essays on Questions of the Day: 


Political and Social. By GoLDWIN Situ, D.C.L. 
author of “The United States: An Outline o 
Political History (1492-1871),’”’ etc., etc. Large 
12mo, cloth, $2.25. 

“That the essays are powerful and effective in their 
handling of the several subjects treated, no one familiar 
even with the name of Goldwin Smith, and with the asso- 
ciations into which his advocacy of many interests of 
society and government have brought it, is likely to be in 
any doubt.” — 7he Standard. 


OCTOBER NUMBER READY 
Book Reviews 


A Monthly Journal devoted to New and Current 
Publications. Price, 5 cents each number; sub- 
scription, So cents a year. 

The current number contains some deli 
cences of the late Walter Pater, by Prof. 

Cornell University. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


tful Reminis- 
. B. Titchener, 


FourImportant New Works 


The Sherman Letters 


With 
Portraits. 
8v0, $3.00. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sherman 
from 1837 to 1891. Edited by RacHEL SHERMAN 
THORNDIKE, 


“ Impressive and charming reading. We do not recall, in the litera- 
ture of war and statesmanship, any correspondence like unto this. 
We must not only call the correspondence unique in literature; it is 
also a correspondence beautiful with the beauty of disinterested and 
unchanging love.”—. Y. Zimes. 


“A remarkable correspondence . .. of great historical value. 
We may fairly compare the value of these papers to that of the com- 
mentaries on the Roman civil war, and that of the letters and other 
material left by some of the chief military actors in the contest 
between Charles I. and the Long Parliament.”"—-M. W. HAZELTINE, 
in the N. Y. Sun. 


> Lord Ormont and His Aminta 


Third Edition 
Now Ready. 
12mo, $1.50. 


By GeorGE MEREDITH. 


“It is among Mr. Meredith’s very best novels ; perhaps it is destined 
to be the most popular of all. The author has a story to tell, and tells 
it with the novelist’s skill and the essayist’s wit and the poet’s beauty 
of style. Never has Mr. Meredith’s genius been more evident than in 
this latestnovel. It is artistic, dramatic, absolutely original, and makes 
an ineffaceable impression on the mind.”— 7he Literary World. 


The Pasquier Memoirs 


Vol. I'l. 
Now Ready. 
Each Vol., 
8v0, $2.50. 


* 


The Revolution—The Consulate—The Empire. Edited 
by the Duc D’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. In 3 vols. With 
portraits. 


“ The author brings before us, and illustrates with peculiar clearness, 
the characteristics of an extraordinary time. His description of the 
aristocratic life of old France is very attractive and deserves attention ; 
his picture of the Revolution and its terrible scenes is true and lifelike ; 
his portraits of Napoleon and the Bonaparte family, and of most of 
the leading personages around his throne, are well designed and for 
the most part correct.”——-7he Edinburgh Review. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus 


8v0, 2.50. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


The Author, in concluding his work, says: “I have endeavored to 
put before you the character and thought of an extraordinary man 
at the most exciting period of modern history. It is a period of which 
the story is still disigured by passion and prejudice. I believe you 
will best see what it really was if you look at it through the eyes of 
Erasmus.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


regard 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


(Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D., Editor) 


as the best hymn-book 


now before the American Churches” 


Rev. A. H. BRADFORD, D.D., Montclair, N. J. 


‘It is the most comprehensively excellent collection of hymns extant. 
It gives to devotion the fullest and finest vocabulary it has ever known. 
So much is introduced that is new—in a general collection of hymns— 
and yet so little is withdrawn, the withdrawing of which impairs and 
impoverishes. 
winnowing amazing. 
also; many of the gems which I have seen here and there in more recent 
works ; and many which are new to me seem of a high order of excellence.” 

Rev. J. W. EARNSHAW, Pastor Presbyterian Church, Lowville, N. Y. 


Write us for specimen pages and further information con- 
cerning thts book, tf your church is contemplating a change. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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S arule, Paris is much more excitable than Lon- 
don, but last Wednesday the English capital 
was the victim of a pronounced war scare, due 
to the fact that the Ministers were called to- 
gether from their various places of vacation on 
very short notice. The rumor went abroad at 

once that relations between France and England had be- 

come critical, and the prices in the stock exchange fell 
in quick response to this report. As a matter of fact, the 

Cabinet met on that day and spent nearly three hours 

in discussion, chiefly, it is officially declared, touching the 

safety of British subjects at the Chinese treaty ports, but 
partly, it is believed, touching the English relations to 

France in Madagascar. France and England have various 

disputes in Africa, in Egypt, on the coast of Newfoundland, 

and in the farther East—disputes amounting to more than 

a dozen, according to newspaper count; but none of these 

disputes, it is believed, is likely to become serious. Sev- 

eral of the members of the French Ministry are strongly anti- 

English in feeling, but so great is the aversion to anything 

like international complications that it is doubtful whether 

the hotheads in either country could bring about an actual 
rupture of relations. Some of the questions at issue be- 
tween the two Governments are vexatious, but none of them 
is of such a character as to preclude a peaceful settle- 
ment. It is probable that the official explanation of the 
assembling of the Cabinet in vacation was the true one, 
since it is now announced that England, France, Russia, 
and Germany have agreed to co-operate in guarding the 
Chinese treaty ports and in protecting the missionaries, 


disavowing, at the same time, any attempt to interfere be- 


tween the belligerents in the Korean war. The danger of 
violence to foreigners is always imminent in many parts of 
China, and the Government is often unable to grant pro- 
tection against mob violence. The Great Powers have 
therefore taken a necessary precaution in co-operating for 
the protection of foreign residents, of commercial interests, 
and of missionary enterprises. 


Flushed with a greater victory than those over the Chi- 
nese—namely, that over Great Britain in the new treaty— 
the Japanese seem disposed to be more aggressive in arms 
than ever, if we may trust the rumors of the First Army’s 
arrival near Mukden, the capital of Manchuria, and of the 
Second Army’s arrival on the coast of the Gulf of Pechili. 
Coming events would seem to cast long shadows before, for 
Field-Marshal Yamagata has already informed the diploma- 
tists at Seoul that the Japanese will not be allowed to plun- 
der Pekin in the event of their capturing that city. The 
Chinese are reported to have fled from Mukden with all 
the treasure possible, and the Manchurian forces are now 
taking their stand at various points on the way to Pekin. 
The Chinese Government has had the assurance to issue 
a note to representatives of the Powers respecting its 
intention to limit the rights of neutrals as far as naviga- 


tion in Korean waters is concefned, but the representa- 
tives have properly declined to acquiesce in any such 
arrangement, and, as the Chinese navy is now permanently 
disabled, the foreign Ministers are masters of the situation. 
With the approval of their home governments, they have 
been taking measures to protect foreigners, and have 
especially warned missionaries in the interior to withdraw 
to the protected coast districts. The replies already re- 
ceived indicate that the missionaries are determined not 
to desert their posts. Where the Chinese have feared an 
immediate invasion, as at Niuchang and Mukden, the 
churches and houses of native converts have been burned. 
At Tientsin also there has been much anti-Christian feeling, 
while at Pekin the state of affairs has become so chaotic. 
that our Minister, Mr. Denby, has warned the American 
residents that the city is certain to be attacked, and 
that all women and children should be sent at once to 
places of safety. The dismissal of unsatisfactory officers, 
ministers, soldiers, and servants from the imperial enéow- 
rage has been on the wholesale plan, and the succes- 
sion of others no less summary. The most important 
of these changes has been the restoration of the wily 
Prince Kung, the Emperor’s uncle, to favor. In this, how- 
ever, Kuang Hsii seems to have overreached himself, as a 
conspiracy has already sprung up to dethrone him and to 
put Prince Kung’s son on the throne. A far more impor- 
tant report, however, now arrives—that the greatest states- 
man of China, Li Hung Chang, has been superseded in 
the supreme command by General Sang Tsing, of the 
province of Hunan. So impressed have the Pekin author- 
ities become with Japanese successes that immense dis- 
tricts at the mouths of the Peiho and adjacent rivers have 
been flooded. There are other landing-places, however, for 
the Second Army than those nearest Pekin; while for the 
First, the Japanese are aware that the five-hundred-mile road 
between Mukden and Pekin is the best highway in North 
China. 


Europe has been a good deal disturbed for the last two 
weeks by the confused and mystifying reports of the ill- 
ness of the Czar. It has been very plainly intimated in 
some quarters that that illness was of a very serious 
character, and the latest reports represent the Czar as in 
a very critical condition. The European situation is 
such that very much depends on the personality of the 
men at the head of the different States. Peace has been 
preserved for the last decade largely because the rulers of 
France, Germany, Austria, and Russia were sincerely 
desirous of maintaining it. President Carnot was thor- 


oughly pacific in his temper; the Emperor William, although 
rash, impulsive, and aggressive in his tone, has given 
every evidence of the sincerity of his desire for peace; 
while the Czar, who has had more to do with the matter 
than anybody else, has again and again refused to be 
swept away by the passions of those about him. His 
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health is, therefore, a matter of the first importance. The 
Russian Minister of Finance has been making a number 
of significant statements of late regarding the attitude of 
Russia toward the rest of Europe, statements which are 
undoubtedly inspired by the Czar, and which may be taken 
in good faith. The Russian Minister declares that Russia 
would not go to war even if France should initiate a 
struggle; he says that the Czar is unconditionally for 
peace ; he denies that Russia has any ambition for sov- 
- ereignty in Bulgaria, or that the French ovation to the 
officers of the Russian fleet last year meant anything more 
than an expression of popular sympathy. The Russian 
wars in Turkey, he says, have been inspired by the desire 
to open the Dardanelles to all nations and to keep it open 
forever. It is quite true that some of these statements do 
not harmonize with Russian intrigues or with Russian 
actions, but it must be remembered that a great deal goes 
on under the Russian Government of which the Czar is not 
publicly cognizant. It is certain that everything that is 
known about the Czar is in harmony with the declarations 
of his Minister of Finance. 


& 


According to the text of Mr. Gladstone’s letter, of which 
we have already spoken, it appears that Governor Tillman 
will now be able to include that statesman, as well as the 
Bishop of Chester, the Duke of’ Westminster, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, among the English public men who take his 
view as to the regulation of the liquor trade. When the 
conflict over the Dispensary Law was at its height, in April 
last, the Bishop of Chester wrote Governor Tillman ex- 
pressing his sympathy with him in the stand he had taken 
on the liquor question, and also expressing a wish that a 
detailed and reliable statement of the working of the South 
Carolina law might be published in England. The Bishop 
was then promoting in the House of Lords a measure 
for the municipalization of the liquor trade in England. 
Nothing came of the bill, but the Bishop is still leading an 
agitation in England in behalf of his scheme, and at Aber- 
deen a few days ago he announced that Mr. Gladstone had 
come round to his view upon the question, and, in a letter 
addressed to Lord Thring, had given it as his opinion that 
“the principle of selling liquors for the public profit only 
offers the sole chance of escape from the present miser- 
able and almost contemptible predicament, which is a dis- 
grace to the country.” Temperance reformers of the 
school to which Sir Wilfrid Lawson belongs are somewhat 
disturbed at Mr. Gladstone’s:letter. They have been work- 
ing for years past for local option, and, according to Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s reply to Mr. Gladstone’s letter, they hold 
that if the liquor traffic were to be nationalized or municipal- 
ized to-morrow it would not weaken by one jot the neces- 
sity and urgency of their demand for a popular veto on 
the liquor traffic as substantially embodied in Sir William 

Harcourt’s bill of last session. 


& 


The trouble is that local option in England now seems 
as far off as ever, notwithstanding all Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son’s work and the fact that last session, for the first 
time, a local option bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons. There has been a temperance party in 


the House of Commons since the sixties, but, excepting 
Sunday-closing bills for Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
nothing has been achieved. Temperance sentiment in 
England, it is true, has had an excellent and perma- 
nent effect on the police and magisterial administration of 
the licensing laws—so much so that the granting by the 
magistrates of a new public-house license has of late years 
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become a rarity. Otherwise the English licensing laws 
are just where they were twenty-five years ago, and in this 
period an immense change for the worse has been coming 
over English public-houses. This change is owing to the 
fact that brewing and distilling are now industries in which 
capital to a colossal amount is engaged, and as a consequence 
few of the English publicans are now their own masters, 
but are rigidly tied to some great brewing undertaking 
whose concern is solely as to the quantity of liquor con- 
sumed. Most of the English public-houses have practi- 
cally abandoned innkeeping and come down to the level 
of utility of the American saloon. That the laws regulat- 
ing them are utterly inadequate to the altered condition of 
thing is admitted. The problem is how to remedy them, 
and the difficulty has increased with delay. In fact, this 
difficulty has brought about the deadlock which Mr. Glad- 
stone has described as “a miserable and almost. con- 
temptible predicament ” and a “disgrace to the country.” 


The Committee of Seventy in New York City, the 
German-American Union, and the State (anti-Tam 
many) Democracy united in nominating for Mayor Mr. 
John W. Goff, the man whose ability and energy as 
attorney for the Lexow Committee have changed from 
moral certainty into legal certainty Dr. Parkhurst’s indict- 
ment of municipal corruption. To the great mass of citi- 
zens Mr. Goff’s politics were unknown, and his nomination 
was instinctively welcomed by non-partisan reformers, as 
the best possible promise that the campaign against city 
misgovernment would be carried through to the end. 
When, however, it was learned that Mr. Goff was a Demo- 
crat, even on the Committee of Seventy many Republi- 
cans urged the nomination of a candidate of their own 
party, and the managers of the Republican organiza- 
tion absolutely refused to accept Mr. Goff. The Com- 
mittee thereupon made the best of the situation by nomi- 
nating Mr. William L. Strong, a Republican, for Mayor, 
Mr. Goff for Recorder, and four anti-Tammany Democrats 
for the remainder of the ticket. As Mr. Strong’s ability 
and character are unquestioned, the election of such a 
ticket would be a great municipal gain; but the State 
Democracy refused to accept Mr. Strong, and the Repub- 
lican organization has refused to accept any of the 
nominees except Mr. Strong and Mr. Goff. Another con- 
ference is to be held, but the probabilities now are that in 
the approaching election the anti-Tammany forces will 
again be divided. Nevertheless, the attempt to organize a 
non-partisan reform movement has not been fruitless. Good 
work never is. Not only has public sentiment in favor of 
the divorcing of municipal from National politics been 
greatly strengthened, but for the first time a municipal 
programme was agreed upon which appeals to the reform 
sentiment among all classes and conditions of men. Three 
of the planks demand especial attention as indicating a 
new sense of municipal duties : 

“We demand that the quality of the public schools be improved, 
their capacity enlarged, and proper playgrounds provided. 

“ We insist that the property already acquired by the city under 
the Small Park Act shall be promptly devoted to the purposes of this 
acquisition. 

** We favor the establishment, at appropriate places throughout the 


city, of adequate public baths and lavatories, for the promotion of 
cleanliness and increased public comfort.” 


Here we have a social reform programme of the first 
importance to the intelligence, the health, and the comfort 
of the public. The demand for playgrounds about the city 
schools is one that every parent ought to take up and keep 
up until it is granted. The condition of most of the public 
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schools in this city—so accurately described by Mr. Jacob 
A. Riis in the September “ Century ”—is disgraceful to 
the city’s civilization. The expenditure authorized by the 
Small Park Act of 1887 would provide a playground for 
every one of the schools, while a small park for each of 
them could be provided with one-tenth of the sum now 
invested in the great parks which are inaccessible to the 
masses of the people. To make school life healthful and 
attractive, and to give to the poorer wards a share in the 
park privileges proportioned to their taxes if not to their 
population, is one of the first of public duties, though in 
New York one of the last to be recognized. 


Among the object-lessons brought before the Lexow 
Investigating Committee last week were these: A room- 
ful of ruffianly-looking police officers, against all of whom 
charges of brutally clubbing and insulting citizens had 
been brought, and who had escaped with no punishment 
or with slight fines ; a weeping woman imploring the Com- 
mittee to save her husband from the violence on the part 
of the police which she feared her testimony would bring 
upon him ; another weeping woman begging that her chil- 
dren might be restored to her, and affirming that they had 
been taken from her as a result of her persecution by the 
police for refusal to pay blackmail; a revolting “exhibit ” 
in the form of a newly clubbed citizen who had dared to 
“answer back ” to an officer who had causelessly interfered 
with him ; and, finally, an officer, just off the stand, who 
first dared to threaten to kill another witness in the very 
presence of the Committee, then perjured himself against 
the testimony of four reputable men who had witnessed the 
incident, and finally broke down and wept in despair at his 
disgrace. Less sensational than these things, but abso- 
lutely crushing in its conclusiveness as to the conduct of 
the Board of Police Commissioners, was the evidence that, 
after two police captains had been tried on serious charges 
before the Commissioners, and had escaped only by a tie 
vote (two for conviction to two for acquittal), the Board 
had promptly proceeded to /romofe them, one of the 
two Commissioners who had voted guilty on the trials vot- 
ing in each case in favor of promotion! The abolishing 
of the Board of Commissioners and the substitution of one 
responsible head is the reform which may be hoped for as 
the result of this investigation. What a splendid anti- 
Tammany campaign document the testimony before the 
Committee would make if printed in pamphlet form! 


This fall the people of New York State, and still more 
of New York City, are to make trial of the referendum 
on a scale quite extensive. To the people of the State 
the committees of both parties in the Constitutional Con- 
vention have issued addresses upon.the changes recom- 
mended by that body. The revision is to be submitted in 
three parts : first, the amendment changing and fixing the 
apportionment of Senators and Assemblymen ; second, the 
amendment permitting the State indebtedness to be in- 
creased for the improvement of the canals; and, third, the 
remaining twenty-nine amendments indorsed by the Con- 
vention. The apportionment amendment is warmly com- 
mended by the Republican Committee, and more warmly 
condemned by the Democratic. The Republican Com- 
mittee defends at length the restrictions placed on the 
representation of the large cities. The first of these is, 
that no county having three or more Senators shall have 
its representation increased, unless each new district within 
it shall have fully as many people as the average senatorial 
district. The smaller counties, on the other hand, may 
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have a Senator whenever their population exceeds one- 
half the average district, and an additional Senator when 
it exceeds the average district by more than one-half. 
The second restriction upon the representation of the cities 
is that neither New York nor Brooklyn shall ever have more 
than one-third of the Legislature, and the two combined 
never more than one-half. The best argument urged by the 
Republicans in favor of these restrictions is the danger of 
the great cities dominating the rest of the State. The best 
argument urged by the Democrats against them is that 
people in the cities have the same rights to representatives 
as people in the country, and that the Convention cut down 
their representation for partisan purposes. Under the 
present apportionment, the Democrats declare, the Republi- 
cans can get a majority in the Legislature whenever they 
have a majority in the State, while under the proposed 
apportionment the Republicans could retain control of — 
the Legislature if the Democrats carried the State by 
75,000 majority. 4 

This is the only question upon which the two Commit- 
tee reports radically differ. Both seem to indorse, though 
mildly, the canal amendment. This is conservatively 
drawn, and permits no bonds to be issued for the improve- 
ment of the canals unless a majority of the voters of the 
State sanction the issue. The twenty-nine amendments 
that must be voted upon collectively are heartily indorsed 
by the Republicans, and criticised, though not condemned, 
by the Democrats. The principal are those providing for: 

1. The holding of municipal elections in large cities in odd years, 
while State and National elections are held ineven years. To this end 
the Governor’s term is reduced from three years to two. 

2. The prohibition of riders on appropriation bills and of the issue 
of passes to public officers. 

3. The prohibition of public gambling in any form. 

4. The permitting of juries to fix damages in case of death as well 
as accident. This removes the present $5,000 limitation. 

5- The requirement of ninety days’ citizenship, instead of ten, as a 
prerequisite to voting. 

6. The prohibition of the employment of prison labor except on 
public work. 

7. The prohibition of appropriations of public money to sectarian 
schools. 

8. The requirement that city officers be notified before legislation 
affeeting their cities takes effect. 

9. The simplification of the judiciary system. 
The Democrats criticise this programme negatively rather 
than positively. They point out that the Convention 
ignored the demands of labor that employees on railroads 
should have the same rights to damages as non-employees, 
and that the conspiracy laws should be amended so as to 
permit all peaceable combinations to raise wages. They 
further declare that the Convention made only a con- 
temptible concession to the demand for home rule (that 
in clause 8 above). These criticisms may all be just. 
Nevertheless, no sensible citizen will refuse to vote for 
good changes because there are not more of them, pro- 
vided the changes made do not stand in the way of those 
desired. The changes made in these twenty-nine articles 
are good, and do not stand in the way of any further im- 
provements. 

In New York City the additional questions referred to 
the voters are the lending of the city’s credit to the extent 
of $50,000,000 for the construction of a rapid-transit sys- 
tem, and the proposed consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn. Upon this second question the citizens of 
Brooklyn also will vote, and their votes without doubt will 
generally be in the affirmative, as complete consolidation 
would bring them a considerably lowered tax-rate. The 


effect of consolidation upon the New York tax-rate would 
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be comparatively small, as New York’s property is vastly 
greater than Brooklyn’s, and the transfer of burdens that 
mean so much to each taxpayer in the smaller city means 
little to each taxpayer in the larger. New Yorkers are, 
therefore, likely to be governed largely by considerations of 
sentiment. There is no clearly defined economic or politi- 
cal principle to guide them in the matter, unless it be that 
sooner or later consolidation will be essential to unity in 
the execution of public works needed by both cities. 
Along with such a centralization of political power, how- 
ever, a good deal of decentralization will be needed if the 
advantages of local self-government are to be secured. 
On the question of lending New York City’s credit 
for the construction of a rapid-transit system, our opinion 
is more clearly defined, and has frequently been expressed. 
We recognize the danger that the proposed system may 
cost more than $50,000,000, and that the thirty-five years’ 
partnership between the city and the construction com- 
pany may result as such partnerships between public and 
private corporations so frequently have. Nevertheless, 
these evils are not to be avoided by a return to the old 
system of purely private construction. Whatever the 
system costs, the New York public must pay the interest, 
and it is better for it to pay directly three per cent. on 
the city’s bonds than to pay indirectly six per cent. on the 
capitalization of a private corporation. The partnership 
of the public in the cost of the enterprise is not to be 
avoided by denying the public a partner’s rights in the 
management. If the city, by lending its credit for thirty- 
five years to a strictly supervised private corporation, can 
secure such yearly payments as will pay the interest on 
the bonds and gradually extinguish the principal, the gain 
to succeeding generations will be enormous. The con- 
stitutional questions involved may be left to the courts. 
The voters cannot decide them, and should not attempt it. 
® 

Since the beginning of July, Secretary Carlisle has been 
coining silver dollars at the rate of several hundred thou- 
sand a month. The Sherman Act, it will be recalled, 
directed the coinage of 2,000,090 ounces a month during 
the first year of its operation, and authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury thereafter to coin as much as might 
be “necessary ” for the redemption of the notes issued in 
payment for the bullion. During President Harrison’s 
Administration $28,000,000 were coined, and this sum 
remained untouched in the Treasury, as the policy was 


adopted of redeeming the Sherman Act notes in gold at™ 


the option of the holder. During the last year, however, 
as Secretary Carlisle has written to Congressman Heard, 
of Missouri, about $4,000,000 of Sherman Act notes have 
been presented for redemption in silver—the holders pre- 
ferring that metal. Since July—or, as some would put it, 
since the beginning of the campaign—Secretary Carlisle, 
. instead of using the $28,000,000 he had in the Treasury, 
has judged it “necessary ” to coin new bullion to redeem 
the notes presented. During July he coined 430,000 
silver dollars ; during August, 728,000. “The process,” 
Secretary Carlisle writes, “is still going on daily.” For 
every dollar coined, about thirty cents is paid into the 
Treasury as profit or seigniorage as fast as the silver coin 
is issued. The Sherman Act notes redeemed are retired 
and canceled. The Secretary concludes his letter to the 
Missouri Congressman with the boast that, ‘‘ Prior to my 
connection with the department, no silver had been paid 
out for the redemption of such notes, and none of such 
notes had been retired or canceled.” The effect of such 
coinage upon the currency is, of course, not worth consid- 
ering, as Sherman Act notes are retired as fast as silver 
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dollars are issued. It is, however, worth noting, as throw- 
ing light upon the consistency of Secretary Carlisle, and 


indicating his view as to the exigencies of the political situ- 


ation. 

The result of the election in “a4 Ss a matter of 
universal surprise. The Democratic majority of 70,000 
two years ago was reduced to 15,o00 according to Demo- 
cratic admission, and was totally obliterated according to 
Populist assertion. As the Democratic State Committee 
had refused the request of the Populists for representation 
on the Boards of Election Managers, the Populist claim of 
fraud will be widely believed. In four of the Congressional 
districts the Populist candidate had a majority, so that it is 
now possible that in November the solidity of the Solid 
South may be seriously broken by the new party. The 
chief cause of the overturn was the financial policy of 
the Democratic Administration. The phenomenally low 
price of cotton was attributed by the farmers to the sus- 
pension of silver coinage. This, in brief, was the cause of 
Democratic weakness, but the cause of Populist strength 
lay largely in the character of the Populist leaders, ex- 
Congressman Watson and Judge Hines. Both had been 
Democratic leaders; both were Populists of the more con- 
servative stamp, and each was a leader in one of the great 
religious bodies with which nearly all Georgians are con- 
nected. This last fact was not the least in importance. 
Congressman Watson’s campaign had the character of a 
religious quite as much as a political struggle. As one of 
his Democratic critics has said in a letter to the New York 
“Sun,” his appeals to the religious emotions of his audi- 
ences “captured four-fifths of the blacks in the State. 
They look upon him as a savior sent to lead them out of 
the wilderness of poverty and into the land of plenty. In 
the district where he is a candidate for Congress they pray 
for him in their churches, shout his name, and sing his 
praises. He has aroused the negro to a pitch of religious 
political enthusiasm where argument cannot touch and 
from which money cannot budge him.” Those who know 
Congressman Watson know that the reason that his relig- 
ious appeals have such a transforming effect upon his 
audiences is because they have had the same effect upon 
himself. In still another Congressional district the Popu- 
list candidate for Congress is a minister, whose influence 
over his hearers is similar in kind to that of Mr. Watson, 
and hardly less in degree. The half-religious character of 
the Populist agitation, so strikingly depicted by one of our 
Southern subscribers several months ago, is perhaps its 
most significant phase. 


States in which the rank and file of the voters attend the 
primaries and really choose their representatives are almost 
peculiar to the South. In the recent Breckinridge contest 
as many voters attended the primaries as ever supported 
the» Democratic candidate in a general election. In 
how many Northern States could a candidate have been 
defeated for nomination when the politicians were in his 
favor, as they were in favor of Colonel Breckinridge’? Yet 
in the South there was nothing marvelous in the vote polled 
in the primaries of the Ashland District. Perhaps it is 
due to the agricultural pursuits of the mass of the voters, 
perhaps it is due to the fact that nearly all the white voters 
are Americans and children of Americans, but certain it is 
that the South is not the region of machine domination. 
What is more, it is becoming less so. The State Demo- 
cratic Convention in South Carolina lately took a step 
which placed all nominations under the control of the 
voters, as distinguished from the political managers. 
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Provision was made that hereafter, for the purpose of 
nominating State officers, United States Senator, Congress- 
men, and county officers, direct primaries shall be held in 
August and September of each election year, at which the 
names of all candidates shall be submitted to all the Demo- 
cratic voters of the State or district. Under this system 
the politicians have no control over nominations, except 
that to which their personal influence entitles them. Elec- 
tion under this system means the choice of the people, 
while under the system in vogue in most of our Northern 
cities it means the choice of the caucus. The establish- 
ment of these “direct primaries” redeems one of the 
pledges made by the Reform party in South Carolina ; and 
by this, quite as much as by the dispensary system, the party 
earns the right to its name. 


In South Carolina the Dispensary Law of 1893 has been 
declared constitutional by the Supreme Court. The de- 
cision, like that against the Act of 1892, is a purely 
partisan one, and the change is due to the change in 
the political complexion of the Court. Governor Tillman 
is now authorized to renew his war upon the illegal dram- 
shops, and this war is practically certain to be kept up by 
his successor, as the Democratic candidate for Gévernor 
was the author of the law. In the Florida election the 
old Louisiana Lottery again made itself felt. The Florida 
correspondent of the Atlanta “‘ Constitution ” says that the 
Lottery Company was charged with supporting the rail- 
road faction in the contest over which the Democracy was 
divided, but that the truth of this charge is less obvious 
than its work to secure a Legislature friendly to its inter- 
ests. 


According to the Montana newspapers, a “life or death 
struggle” is going on in that State. The threatened 
tragedy, however, is so distinctly of the oféra bouffe variety 
that it is difficult for an ultra-Montanian not to regard it 
as the climax of a comedy. The issue is the proposed 
removal of the State capital from Helena to Anaconda. 
The name of the proposed site is most beautifully in keep- 
ing with its ambitions, if not with its capacity. Anaconda 
is a town of four thousand people, is located in the 
extreme southwestern part of the State, and is reached by 
a single branch railroad. It is but one-third the size of 
Helena, is twice as far from the center of the State, and 
four times as inaccessible. It gets its name, of course, from 
the Anaconda Mining Company, and it is really the Ana- 
conda Company which is planning to engulf the State 
capital. It has already completely engulfed the town. 
According to the Montana papers which oppose the re- 
moval of the capital, Anaconda is as completely controlled 
by Marcus Daly, the millionaire head of the Anaconda 
Company, as Pullman is controlled by the head of the 
Pullman Company. Mr. Thomas H. Carter, the Chairman 
of the National Republican Campaign Committee, declares 
that if the administrative offices, the legislature, and the 
courts are removed to the town which Mr. Daly owns, the 
State becomes his pocket borough. He appeals to the 
men of the State to engage in the campaign against the 
Anaconda Company as a struggle for independence. He 
appeals to the women of the State to engage in the cam- 
paign as a fight for morality, and by their indignant senti- 
ment make it impossible for a husband to “ come home on 
election night and say he sold his vote for $20.” The 
papers of the State discuss hardly any other issue. A copy 
of the Butte “Miner” is before us, with four successive 
editorials on the State capital issue, besides two out of three 
editorial paragraphs, and every one of six quotations from the 
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State press. The Helena dailies and the Anaconda daily 
seem positively monomaniac, The Anaconda paper devotes 
itself to ridicule of Helena, criticisms of its aristocracy, de- 
nunciations of its pretended friendliness to labor, and most 
contemptible comments upon the character of its women. 
It claims victory with apparent confidence, and points with 
exultation to the enrollment at Butte City of twenty-five 
hundred voters in an “ Anaconda-for-the-Capital Club.” 
The Helena papers denounce the anti-labor record of 
Marcus Daly, and declare, with apparent truth, that there 
is no argument in favor of Anaconda except the promise 
of money for individual voters and the promise of build- 
ings for the State. Altogether, the campaign is unlike 
anything ever before heard of in American politics, and, 
morally, it does seem to mean the death of the State 
if its voters place their capital in the keeping of the 
Anaconda, 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals at Chicago, 
Judge Harlan presiding, has completely overthrown the 
interpretation of the law under which Judge Jenkins, 
of the Circuit Court at Milwaukee, enjoined the employees 
of the Northern Pacific from striking against the reduction 
of wages ordered by the receivers. In these words the 
Court states the rights of railway employees : 


“ The general inhibition upon combinations and conspiracies formed 
with the object and intent of crippling the property and embarrassing 
the operation of the railroad must be construed as referring only to 
acts of violence, intimidation, and wrong. We do not interpret the 
word as above quoted as embracing the case of employees who, being 
dissatisfied with the proposed reduction in wages, merely withdraw on 
that account, singly or by concerted action, from the service of the 
receivers, using neither force, threats, persecution, or intimidation 


"towards employees who do not join them, nor any device to molest, 
hinder, alarm, or interfere with others who take, or desire to take, their 


places.” 

Railroad unions need no longer fear the arrest of their mem- 
bers so long as they use only peaceful methods in their 
contests ; and the public need no longer fear that District 
and Circuit judges will foment popular hatred of the law by 
so misinterpreting it as to deny to railroad laborers the 
same right to organized, united action as is possessed by 
railway owners. The decision upholds at all points the 
positions taken by Judge Caldwell in the Union Pacific 
case. Henceforth this must be accepted as the law, until it 
is changed by statute. 


The article “ What Would You Have Done ?” has evoked 
a number of answers, which we group together on another 
page. Perhaps it will throw a little light on this question 
to tell what has been done in two somewhat analogous 
cases. In Brooklyn a negro of wealth, who is the proprie- 
tor of a hotel in Saratoga, and a head waiter at Lakewood, 
has recently purchased a residence in Fort Greene Place, 
a comparatively short street of residences of persons of 
wealth and social culture. The purchase has created, if 
we may trust the daily papers, a great deal of excitement 
and some angry protests, being vehemently denounced 
in certain quarters as an “outrage.” If it is an out- 
rage in Brooklyn to permit a negro to own a house adjoin- 
ing a white man’s house, it can hardly be declared to be 
an outrage in the South not to allow a negro to sit next to 
a white man at a hotel dinner-table. The proximity in 
the one case is decidedly closer than in the other. It 
must be said, however, that there are citizens in Brooklyn 
who denounce as an outrage the attempt to ostracize a 
reputable negro simply on account of ‘hiscolor. The other 
case is in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The social culture 


and refinement of that city will not suffer by comparison 
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with that of Brooklyn, or even Charleston, South Carolina. 
In Cambridge, a negro woman and her brother are occu- 
pying, whether as owners or tenants we are not certain, a 
house in one of the best sections of the city, and the 
woman is not only teaching in one of the public schools 
of the city, and in one situated in perhaps its most aristo- 
cratic quarter, but in one attended by the children of many 


of the professors in the University, and she is the Principal . 


of this schoo]. And neither social earthquake nor cyclone 
has occurred in Cambridge, and we cannot learn that even 
the money value of real estate—which in certain quarters 
appears to be regarded as the supreme and final moral 
test—has suffered in consequence. What we would have 
done in the case described by our contributor we do not 
affirm, for that would be to profess a courage of convic- 
tions which is better professed by deeds than by words ; 
but what society ought to do is perfectly clear—namely, 
to measure every man by his character, and no man by his 
color. The sale of a house in a reputable quarter of the 


city to an unconverted gambler, liquor-dealer, or corrupt - 


politician might properly enough be looked upon as an 
outrage; but not its sale to an honest and reputable 
negro. 

GENERAL NeEws.—Ex-Governor Andrew Gregg Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, died at Bellefonte on Sunday last, at the 
age of sixty-nine. Mr. Curtin was the “war Governor” 
of Pennsylvania, and had been active in the formation of 
the Republican party; throughout the war he was a vig- 
orous supporter of Mr. Lincoln’s policy, and did a great 
deal to secure the final success of the North. Governor 


Curtin was Minister to Russia under Grant, but in 1872 . 


joined the Liberal Republican party and supported Horace 
Greeley for the Presidency. In 1880 he was elected to 
Congress by the Democrats. Professor Vincenzo Botta, 
the scholar and author, died in this city last Saturday from 
injuries received through a fall from a third-story window 
on the previous Tuesday. Professor Botta was a man of 
remarkable personal and intellectual qualities; he had 
been a professor of philosophy in the University of Turin, 
but came to New York in 1853 to study our public-school 
system, and became naturalized here, where he filled for 
many years a professorship in the University of the City 
of New York. The Upper House of the Hungarian 
Diet has passed the Free Worship Bill. Sir Joseph 
Renals has been elected Lord-Mayor of London. Signor 
Crispi celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday on Thursday 
of last week. The World’s Fair at Antwerp has just 
closed. The marriage of the Czarewitch to Princess 
Alix of Hesse has been postponed on account of the ill- 
~ness of the Czar. The Belgian troops in the Congo 
State are reported to have defeated a force of Arabs, with 
great loss on the part of the Arabs. The Dutch have 
captured Mataram, the capital of Lombok. Judge Gay- 
nor, of Brooklyn, has declined to stand as candidate for the 
Court of Appeals on the New York State Democratic 


ticket. 
Be 


—A valued contributor to The Outlook has something entertaining 
and convincing to say in another column about the “ Millerite ” ascen- 
sion robes. To those who have no personal associations with the 
“ Millerites,” among whom were many beautiful and lovable charac- 
ters, the robe phase of that extraordinary religious convulsion seems 
somewhat unimportant. But Miss Wilkins, of whom our contributor 


complains, had every reason in art and literature, if not in history, 
for introducing the robe into her story of “ A New England Prophet,” 
which, in spite of Mrs. Parker’s reasonable criticism, seems to us to 
be one of the best and strongest stories that Miss Wilkins has yet 
written. ‘ 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday on the 29th of August. He returned to his home 
in Boston from Beverly about ten days ago, and, although 
not in his usual health, was not in a condition to 
excite any apprehension. A severe attack of asthma, 
however, speedily reduced him to a condition from which 
he never rallied, and, on the afternoon of Sunday, sur- 
rounded by his children and conscious of their presence, 
he quietly passed away. Born in the old-fashioned man- 
sion which stood until very lately where the new building 
of the Harvard Law School now stands, Dr. Holmes had 
a New England education at the Cambridge Primary School, 
at a more advanced school at Cambridgeport (where he had 
for schoolmates Margaret Fuller and Richard H. Dana), at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and at Harvard University. He 
was a member of the well-known class of 1829, which included 
Benjamin Peirce, Benjamin R. Curtis, and James Freeman 
Clarke. After graduation he studied law in Boston, but 
soon exchanged that profession for medicine, which he also 
studied in Boston, and later in Edinburgh and Paris. In 
1839 he became Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at 
Dartmouth, and the following year returned to Boston to 
study medicine, becoming in 1847 Professor of Physiology 
and Anatomy in the Harvard Medical School. Asa physi- 
cian and as a lecturer and writer on medical topics Dr. 
Holmes took high rank, and he was already one of the fore- 
most physicians in Boston when he began contributing, in 
1857, to the “ Atlantic Monthly ” the series of papers which 
bore the title ‘“‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table.” In 
prose and verse from that time until the day of his death 
Dr. Holmes was an industrious if not a voluminous writer. 

“Tt was a great happiness,” wrote Dr. Holmes years 
ago, ‘to have been born in an old house haunted by such 
recollections, with harmless ghosts walking its corridors, 
with fields of waving grass and trees and singing birds, 
and that vast territory of four or five acres around it, to 
give a child the sense that he was born to a principality.” 
And there was more than house and acres to stimulate the 
imagination of the sensitive, responsive boy ; there were 
family traditions, a fine moral and intellectual heritage, 
and there were distinguished and striking figures. This 
background reappeared in Dr. Holmes’s thought and 
work from time to time, like the mountains which encircled 
the childhood of Titian and haunted his pictures in all 
his later life. Born in Cambridge, in the very center of 
the finest Puritan traditions, Dr. Holmes was the repre- 
sentative not only of what used to be called Old Boston, 
but of what he himself called the Brahmin caste in New 
England. He was an aristocrat to the very heart, but it 
was an aristocracy based on moral cleanness, on intellect- 
ual distinction, and on gentle manners. Never was there 
a kindlier, simpler, more unaffected nature than his; but 
he loved scholarship, and he believed that the reap- 
pearance of a family name generation after generation in 
the college catalogue meant something. 

New England has had no more illustrious and genuine 
representative than he on the intellectual side; he had its 
strength, and he had also its limitations. His quickness, 
keenness, pungency, lucidity, and wit were the character- 
istic qualities of his ancestry and his section brought to the 
highest point of development and touched with genius. 
His mind had a marvelous agility, accuracy, and versa- 
tility ; it turned, like a gem, many ways, and light flashed 
from every facet which it presented. He was investigator, 
physician, novelist, poet, philosopher, critic, lecturer ; and 
whatever he did was done with brilliancy, insight, and 
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finish. He did not, like Lowell, voice the intense moral 
earnestness of New England; nor did he, like Whittier and 
Emerson, compass its highest reaches of spiritual elevation ; 
but its moral health, its keen, swift movement of mind, and 
its untiring curiosity and energy were his in high degree. 
He was much more a man of the world than Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, or Whittier, but it was the best 
world for which he cared—the world of thought, of wit, of 
contact with the best in life and art, of the highest breeding 
and the keenest sense of honor. He loved Boston, and 
no man ever understood that delightful old city more 
thoroughly and interpreted its distinctive sentiment with 
more fidelity and charm. He wasa part, and a very large 
part, of the life which he described with such inimitable 
skill ; and there was no exaggeration in the remark of one 
of his junior contemporaries, made not long ago, ‘‘ When 
Dr. Holmes goes, Old Boston will go with him.” 

In all literature there has been no keener, cleaner wit 
than that which the world first adequately recognized 
when the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table’”’ began to 
appear in the early issues of the “ Atlantic Monthly.” It 
was a wit without malice, effort, or artifice; it was in a 
high degree intellectual—a kind of dry light of the mind— 
but it had the sparkle and flow of a natural force. It did 
not sting ; it suggested endless possibilities of brightness, 
vitality, and the laughter which cheers but does not de- 
generate into idle mirth. There was no husbanding of 
resources with him ; he was prodigal of the very best gifts 
of his mind. His talk sparkled with wit, and was full of 
flashes of insight ; it was the natural overflow of his nature. 
He had an inexhaustible fund of vitality which gave his 
wit a temperamental quality and made it the medium of 
a wholesome cheerfulness. There was, even in extreme 
age, a contagious gayety in Dr. Holmes. He not only set 
his own mind working freely and joyously, but he set 
other and more sluggish minds at work. No man ever 
justified more thoroughly that definition of genius which 
_ declares that this marvelous gift resides in “‘ the ability to 
light one’s own fires.”” Dr. Holmes made his own atmos- 
phere; something electrical entered the room with him, 
and set all wits free. His slight figure, somewhat bent of 
late years, carried with it an impression of immense buoy- 
ancy. There was a tonic quality in his wit which ought 
not to be overlooked ; it was the overflow of a serene and 
sunny spirit; it was the cheerfulness of a sane mind in an 
age when so many minds of fine quality are touched by 
disease. There was a morning freshness and brightness 
about this poet and wit, who knew life on its darker sides, 
and who knew also that the evening was not far off, but who 
carried a cheerful spirit into old age, and bore the infirmi- 
ties of years with a blithe and beautiful courage. 

It is the misfortune of men of Dr. Holmes’s versatility 
that the gift of wit often obscures other and more enduring 
qualities. Certain it is, whatever be the reason, that the 
Autocrat is better known than the Poet. It was as a poet, 
however, that Dr. Holmes wished to live in the memory 
of his fellows; and there is a quality in his verse which 
gives assurance that his instinct was sound. The country 
has produced no truer singer, no poet of more genuine 
lyrical note. He sang as the birds sing—with an ease, a 
musical cadence, a freshness of tone, which only the born 
singers command. The “ Chambered Nautilus,’’ the “ Last 
Leaf,” and the score of other short poems of his which 
have gone home to the heart of the country will live by 
virtue of a certain native simplicity, directness, freshness, 
and beauty. The lucidity of the wit is in these songs, but 
there is that deep and tender feeling which Dr. Holmes 
expressed with telling sincerity. 
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He was the last of a noble group of poets and prose 
writers, whose words are a part of the noblest heritage to 
which this new and struggling world has fallen heir. Like 
them, he was not only a man of rare gift but of stainless 
life ; one whose career will be traced later without the need 
of explanation or extenuation. Not many months ago the 
writer stood with him, at the window of his library over- 
looking the Charles River, watching the sunset splendor 
in sky and water. As the old poet spoke of his delight in 
the scene, the Harvard crew swept past with swift and 
steady stroke. The contrast between the fragile old man 
and the splendid vigor of youth which sent the shell throb- 
bing with life through the water was for the moment 
pathetic; but then came the thought that in that serene and 
sunny spirit eternal youth was incarnate, and the years were 
but the shadows of the journey soon to be accomplished. 


Sham Loyalty 


There is an immense element of sham and pretense in 
American politics ; it taints the party programmes as set 
forth in National “ platforms ;” it runs through the windy 
rhetoric of which many campaign speeches are compounded ; 
and it gives those political editorials in partisan news- 
papers, often miscalled “ leaders,” a dreary air of unreality. 
But in nothing is the element of sham more conspicuous 
than in the tremendous emphasis laid on regularity of 
political action by the machine men of all parties. To 
the public these gentlemen stand in an attitude of constant 
reverence of regularity and of consistent horror of “ bolt- 
ing.”’ Nothing in the nature of the man of independent 
convictions shocks them so much as his tendency to “ bolt ”’ 
the regular nomination of his party. The occasional lapse 
from party loyalty of the independent is a matter of deepest 
sorrow to these preachers of the gospel of “ party right or 
wrong.” Now, as a matter of fact, there is no man who 
treats his party with greater contempt than the thorough- 
going machine man; he not only “bolts” when he is 
beaten, but he barters and trades with his opponents, and 
sells his own party nominees out without scruple. This is 
seen in every factional fight in either party. With these 
gentlemen the real point is not loyalty to the party, but 
loyalty to the machine. 

A great deal is always said about the paramount claim 
of the Tammany Hall organization on the support of the 
Democratic voter because it represents the “regular ”’ 
government of the party. As a matter of fact, Tammany 
Hall is no more Democratic than is the Republican local . 
‘machine ;” it cares only for itself, and for years has dealt 
in votes on State and National issues as mere capital in 
hand for purchasing local support. Mr. Hill’s only plat- 
form is his famous adoption of the worn-out phrase “I am 
a Democrat,” and he is a conspicuous preacher of the 
doctrine of regularity, and one who holds the independent 
voter in abhorrence. As a matter of fact, Mr. Hill is no 
more a Democrat in the sense of thoroughgoing loyalty 
to Democratic principles than is any other man who is in 
politics for what he can get out of politics. Mr. Hill is, 
in fact, the foremost exponent of political irregularity 
which our time has afforded ; the “bolting” of the inde- 
pendent voter is amateurish compared with his wholesale 
betrayal of his party. He spent last winter in one long 
and partially successful endeavor to defeat the Democratic 
measures before Congress and to humiliate the Demo- 
cratic Administration. He is not a Democrat; he is for 
himself first, only, and always. He is a “bolter” when- 


ever it serves his ends ; he is a shining example of the man 


> 


who follows his party only when his party follows him. It 
is high time that this kind of sham practiced by machine 
men of both parties is thoroughly understood by a pub- 
lic which is often imposed on by loud talk, noisy profes- 
sions, and a virtue which makes up in clamor what it 
lacks in sincerity. 


The Bible as Literature 


Mr. Stedman and Miss Hutchinson have edited an ency- 
clopedia of American literature in ten volumes, It con- 
tains representative American thought covering a range 
of a little less than four centuries—from the first American 
book published in 1611 to the date of the publication of 
the encyclopzdia in 1887. It includes every form of litera- 
ture—history, fiction, poetry, philosophy, science, theology. 
It is areflection of over three and a half centuries of Ameri- 
can intellectual life. 

A similar library of Hebrew spiritual life is the Bible. 
If we suppose, as we have good reason to do, that the Ten 
Commandments, in substance, though not exactly in their 
present form, date from the days of Moses, and that the 
Fourth Gospel was written near the end of the first century, 
a period of over fifteen centuries elapsed between the 
earliest and the latest specimens of literature in this unique 
volume. During these fifteen centuries the people whose 
thought this Library represents made great progress intel- 
lectually and spiritually. Ethical ideals developed from a 
negative to an affirmative form ; from rules of social behav- 
ior to laws of a personal and spiritual character ; from the 
principle of justice to the life of love. Intellectual concep- 
tions of God developed from a stage in which the Eternal 
differed from the gods of the nations about chiefly in being 
regarded as a moral person, to a stage in which he was 
regarded as the supreme and only life-giving One, whose 
nature is love and whose life is lové’s service and love’s 
sacrifice. This growing conception of God, life, charac- 
ter, is represented in a great variety of literary forms, and by 
_ a great variety of writers of different intellectual types. 
This library of Hebrew literature comprises law, history, 
_ poetry, fiction, drama, philosophy. It contains a book of 
ancient prehistoric legends, several books of ancient laws, 
several of history, one beautiful idyl, one great epic, a 
book of sacred lyrics for private and public devotion, a 
domestic drama, a volume of moral apothegms dissociated 
_ from theological theories, several volumes of practical ser- 
mons and public addresses on political and social reforms, 
four unique books of bi®graphy, one of church history, a 
collection of letters unparalleled in literature ancient or 
modern, and a volume of dream-literature as weird as any- 
thing De Quincey ever:conceived. But running through them 
all, with growing clearness, is the message that God is in 
his world, that he is a righteous Person, that he demands 
righteousness of his children and demands nothing else, 
and will help them to righteous lives and characters if they 
desire his help. 

This, briefly stated, is the modern conception of the Bible 
as Literature. It will be illustrated in The Outlook in a 
series of papers by well-known authors, American and for- 
eign—some distinguished as Biblical scholars, others as 
students and teachers of literature. Their methods and 


points of view will doubtless differ ; but this they will have 
in common, that they will treat this Book as a unique 
collection of literature—as legend, law, history, fiction, 
poetry, drama, philosophy. 

The fear that this conception of the Bible as literature 
will lessen reverence for it and weaken its hold upon the 
consciences and hearts of men is groundless. Its eventual 
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effect will be the reverse. It will deepen reverence and 
increase affection. It enlarges our conception of inspira- 
tion. We see God, not dictating to his amanuenses, but 
inspiring his affectionate and obedient children; and inspir- 
ing each child according tothe child’s capacity—stirring to 
higher activity, in one the memory, in another the con- 
science, in a third the imagination, in a fourth the dra- 
matic perception of life—bringing in turn every faculty toa 
higher development and a diviner life. It enlarges our 
conception of truth. We see truth no longer with the 
literalist as mere conformity to fact. It is conformity to 
the eternal realities—that is, to God himself. There is 
no less truth in legend than in history, in drama 
than in narrative, in feeling than in seeing, in fiction 
than in fact. It enlarges our conception of the sacred 
writers, because our conception of man. We see them 
to be not human phonographs into whom God has spoken 
a message which they mechanically repeat. We see in 
them living men, of like passions as we ourselves, with 
the same hopes and fears, the same capacities and im- 
perfections, the same vision of God, reflected in the same 
mirror and shrouded in the same mystery. And we see 
in ourselves the same essential spiritual capacity to dis- 
cern God in nature, in life,in our own souls. The Twenty- 
third Psalm is no longer an external thing ; it is no longer 
an experience of a shepherd boy on the hills of Judea so 
many centuries ago, with no kinship in human experiences 
before or since. It sings itself in our own hearts. it becomes 
our own personal experience of a Shepherd God, evoked in 
us by the very humaneness of the experience in this ancient 
Hebrew singer. The Book of Job is no longer a mass of 
contradictory revelations, the meaning of which cannot be 
disentangled from the hopeless maze ; it is a reflection of 
the doubts and difficulties of a soul whose faith is shaken 
by the seeming injustice of life; and from it we emerge 
into the clearer light of the eighth chapter of Romans, by 
the path which these Hebrew prophets have blazed for us 
through the dark forest. 


Another Contrast 


The Ideal: A journal which stands for the nobler things 
of life; which throws its influence steadily on the side of 
social purity and moral elevation; which has faith in good- 
ness and zeal in promoting it; which scorns to appeal to 
passion and prejudice for party ends; which is generous 
enough to acknowledge a fault or repair an injury, and 
great enough to learn and to grow; which does not boast 
of its achievements ; which carries the manners of a gen- 
tleman into its editorial page ; which is high-minded and 
clean-handed and white-souled, and makes a man—and a 
woman—better and nobler for reading it. 

The Real: A journal which habitually justifies and ex- 
tols the baser elements of the community; which makes 
venomous assaults on men who are seeking to rid their 
city of vice and crime, but has never a word of honest 
indignation against drunkards, gamblers, blackmailers, and 
brutes who belong to the “ organization ” which it defends ; 
which laughs at the efforts of social and political reformers, 
and furnishes arguments for corrupt bosses and their 
vicious hirelings; which regards party advantage as more 
important than honesty, and party spirit as better than the 
spirit of truth; which ridicules its opponents’ physical 
peculiarities ; which never forgives an injury, and is un- 
generous even to the dead; which devotes splendid powers 
and opportunities to the excusing of corruption, the sat- 
isfaction of enmity, and the fostering of a cynical and 
ignoble view of life. 
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The Bible as Literature’ 
By Richard G. Moulton 


Of the University of Chicago and Cambridge University, England 


NE of our old dramas bears the some- 
what remarkable title, “‘ A Woman 
Killed with Kindness.” It would 
seem as if a similarly constructed 
title might well describe the Bible 
in the hands of its English readers ; 
itis a “ Literature Smothered by 
Reverence.” Of course, as a source 
of spiritual life the sacred Word 
has its full vitality and vitalizing 

force. But the Bible is something 
besides this; the very name “ Bible” may be translated 

“ Literature,” and, considered as literature, it must be con- 

fessed that the Bible is exercising little influence upon 

those to whom it is familiar. Moreover, it would seem 
that it has been reduced to this state of inanition through 
an extreme reverence, which, being divorced from intelli- 
gence, has proved mischievous, It has been felt that, in 
the case of so transcendent a message, the very sentences 
containing it were sacred. But, in thus doing homage to 
the separate sentences, readers have lost that linking 
between sentences and sentences which gave to them all 
their real force; tothe devout reader the Bible has become 
a storehouse of isolated texts, of good words. He scarcely 
realizes that it exhibits the varieties of literary form 
familiar to him elsewhere—essays, epigrams, sonnets, 
stories, sermons, songs, philosophical observations and 
treatises, histories and legal documents. Even dramas are 
to be found in the Bible, and also love-songs ; nay, so far 
does dumb show enter into the ministry of Ezekiel that 
some of his compositions might fairly be described as 
tableaux-vivants. The distinction between things sacred 
and things secular, which exercises so questionable an 
influence upon our times, seems unknown to the world of 
the Old Testament. Its literature embraces national 
anthems of Israel in various stages of its history, war 
ballads with rough refrains, hymns of defeat and victory, 
or for triumphant entrance into a conquered capital; pil- 
grim songs, and the chants with which the family parties 
beguiled the journeys to the great feasts; fanciful acrostics 
to clothe sacred meditations or composed in compliment to 

a perfect wife; even the games of riddles which belong to 

such social meetings as Samson’s wedding. With the 

single exception of humorous literature, for which the 

Hebrew temperament has little fitness, the Bible presents 

as varied an intellectual food as can be found in any 

national literature. 

But the anxious inquiry will be made by some: Will 
not this literary treatment of Holy Writ interfere with its 
higher religious and theological uses? The question 
ought to answer itself: if the Divine Revelation, which 
might have been made in so many different ways, has in 
fact taken the form of literature, this must be warrant 
sufficient for making such literary form a matter of study. 
But this is an understatement of the case; not only is the 
literary study of the Bible permissible, but it is a necessary 
adjunct to the proper spiritual interpretation. No doubt 
edification of a kind may be drawn from an isolated verse 
or a brief succession of sentences; but it is only when 
each literary section has been understood as a whole in 
its plain or natural meaning that it is safe to go forward 
to the deeper spiritual signification. The neglect of this 
principle is responsible for many of the fanciful and even 
grotesque interpretations of the old commentators. To take 
an example, Solomon’s Song contains the following passage : 


By night, on my bed, 
I sought him whom my soul loveth ; 
‘Il sought him, but I found him not. 


‘ This will be followed by articles by the Rev. Dr. Peary Van Dyke, whose 
subject will be ** The Hebrew Psalter ;” by Professor J. F. venung, of Amherst 
College, who will write .pon “ Job ;” by Professor A. B. Bruce, of Scotland, who 
will treat of ‘* The Mosaic Law;”’ by the Rev. W. E. Griffis, whose subject is 

The Song of Solomon;” by the Kev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D., who will write 
on “ Jonah ;” and by other articles the authors and subjects of which will be 
announced later. 


A commentator like Quarles was ready from this single 
verse to plunge into mystic interpretation. His book of 
emblems represents a female figure, conventionally signify- 
ing the human soul, standing with a flat candlestick in 
her hand by a bedside; she is turning down the bed- 
clothes, and appears surprised to find nothing inside them ; 
while on the floor, hidden from her but visible to the 
reader, is the figure of the Saviour, in the attitude of one 
who has tumbléd out of bed. No irreverence, of course, is - 
intended ; but such ludicrous literalism would be impossi- 
ble to any one reading the poem as a piece of literature, 
who must see that the words quoted are the beginning of 
an exquisite dream of the heroine losing and again finding 
her lover. Nor when the dream has been fully caught is 
there any loss of mystic symbolism. All sections of the 
poem are a celebration of conjugal love. But the Old 
and New Testament alike apply the imagery of Bride and 
Bridegroom to the relations between the soul and Christ, 
or the Church and its Head, and thus all the thoughts 
and emotions of the poem can have their spiritual appli- 
cations. First in order of time is that which is natural— 
the plain literary interpretation—and afterwards that which 
is spiritual. 

The point to be pressed upon the reading. world at the 
present time is that the Bible is, above all things, an :n/er- 
esting literature. No class of readers can afford to neglect 
it, for—with the single exception noted above—every 
variety of literary interest is represented in the books of 
the Old and New Testaments. And, in marvelous manner, 
all these kinds of literary beauty are concentrated in a 
single work—the Book of Job. This has an epic story for 
its basis ; if it has less of lyric than of any other form, yet 
this lyric element—the Curse—is among the most famous 
passages in all poetry. The bulk of the book is a drama, 
in which there are characters finely discriminated and 
meeting in sharp contrast, an open-air scene and chorus of 
spectators, and a plot which has its dénouement in a thunder- 
storm—the overlooking of which scenic touch has led to 
misunderstanding of the speeches attributed to God. The 
matter of the poem embraces ethical questions, and even 
questions of social science, which are still the themes of 
our philosophers ; while so artistically are the various ele- 
ments blerided that each stage of the drama—from pro- 
logue to epilogue—has the function of stating or shadowing 
a different solution of the world’s great mystery of pain. 
Such a blending of all kinds of interest in a single work 
cannot be paralleled in any other of the world’s master- 
pieces. 

Among the separate branches of literature the lyric - 
poetry of the Bible ranges from the early Songs of Deborah, 
or of Israel by the Red Sea, danced by answering choruses of 
men and women, to such ideal and deeply spiritual medita- 
tions as the Hundred and Thirty-ninth Psalm. Critics 
by no means partial to the religious side of Scripture 
have recognized that in lyric poetry the Hebrew leads 
the literature of the world. Of epic poetry, on the con- 
trary, it has been the custom to say that the Bible has 
no example. But the truth is rather that the definition 
of epic poetry needs enlarging to take in the stories. 
of Scripture ; the ignoring of these has led to the common 
mistake that “epic” is equivalent to “fiction.” Except 
in this one matter of being part of the national history, 
these Biblical stories produce upon our minds just the 
effect of epic poems. Such a story is that of Joseph, with 
its ironic situations and poetic justice ; or that of David and 
Saul, brimful of adventure; or the mixed verse and prose: 
that make up the story of Balaam; or the exquisite idyl 
that unites in so sweet a bond the melancholy beauty of 
Naomi and the shy grace of Ruth; or the crown of them 
all, the Book of Esther, which is saved from being an ex-. 
citing novel with a double plot only by the accident of its 
being historically true. These stories are epic gems in @ 


setting of sober history. And this setting will appeal to a 


| different literary taste, presenting history in all its forms, 
from the archeology of Genesis, or the constitutional his- 
tory of the following books, to the ecclesiastical digests of 
Chronicles. 

It is impossible here to name all the departments of 
Biblical literature. A nation’s whole philosophy—in that 
picturesque dress which has given to Hebrew philosophy 
its name of ‘Wisdom ”—may be read in the books of 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, and the Apocryphal books of 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom of Solomon; read in their proper 
order, they display the whole development of that philoso- 
phy, from the brief, disjointed observations that make up 
Proverbs, to the first troubled attempt to read the meaning 
of life in Ecclesiastes, and the recovered serenity when, in 
the Book of Wisdom, a wider survey of life harmonizes 
analysis and faith. The literature of oratory is splendidly 
represented in Deuteronomy ; and no collection of speeches 
in secular literature has the interest which is given to the 
orations of Moses by the dramatic setting of the book, 
which presents the pathetic situation of Moses at Pisgah, 
until pathos becomes triumph and rhetoric gives place to 
song. Philosophy and oratory belong to all literatures ; 
but the Bible has all to itself the department of prophecy. 
This gathers into one distinct literary form sermons and 
political speeches ; burdens on hostile peoples that suggest 
the satires of secular literature; the mystic poetry of 
visions ; dramatic dialogues like Micah’s controversy before 
the mountains, or Jeremiah’s intercession in a season of 
drought ; while all ordinary literary forms are transcended 
when Joel and Isaiah present advancing judgment in a 
spiritual drama that has all space for its stage and all time 
for the period of its action. 

In intrinsic worth, then, the Old Testament is second to 
none of the world’s great literatures. Moreover, it has, in 
common with the literature of Greece and Rome, been the 
main factor in the development of our modern prose and 
poetry. For the English-speaking people, no liberal educa- 
tion will be complete in which Classical and Biblical litera- 
tures do not stand side by side. 


Did the Millerites Have Ascension 
Robes? 


By Jane Marsh Parker 


Miss Wilkins, in her Millerite story, “‘ A New England 
Prophet,” published in the September “ Harper,” gives 
what the majority of her readers will accept, because com- 
ing from her, as a true realistic picture of the fanaticism 
in New England, a glimpse of what has been called the 
great spiritual cyclone of the century. To those who have 
personal reminiscences of “the tenth day of the seventh 
month ” excitement of 1844, the story is one of peculiar 
interest. 

The many admirers of Miss Wilkins’s most excellent 
work in the past have always prized its marked character- 
istic of historical truthfulness, its clear-cut artistic photog- 
raphy. The least betrayal of a lapse on her part in a con- 
trary direction will be noted with regret ; such a lapse is her 
misrepresentation of Millerism as seen in the “ New Eng- 
land Prophet,” the result evidently of a misconception of 

e movement drawn from the popular estimate of it—from 
accepted traditidns which ¢annot be verified. The story 
seems to deepen many erroneous impressions of a move- 
méntwhich, disastrous as it was, did much to clarify the 
theological atmosphere. Had Miss Wilkins lived fifty 
years ago, had she been a child in a home where great 
charts with their grotesque portraiture of apocalyptic 
beasts, Nebuchadnezzar’s image, and many zoological 
eccentricities and mathematical demonstrations were con- 
spicuous upon the walls, and where the coming of the 
Lord on “ the tenth day of the seventh month ” was talked 
about in a matter of-fact, positive way, she would have 
made her story other than it is in several particulars, and 
the ascension robe, if woven in, would not have been in- 
dorsed as a fact, as it certainly is. She would remember 
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how bitterly she suffered as a child when jeered at by her 
schoolmates for having such a garment, how they used to 
importune her for a look at it, and how many of them 
actually believed, because their parents told them so, that 
the Millerites went up to the graveyard at night in their 
robes, and that she had been with them. With all that in 
her remembrance, Miss Wilkins would never have woven 
an ascension robe into a story, as if all that her playmates 
accused her of in those dreadful days had been really true, | 
after all. 

The movement needed something to give it a picturesque 
air, and until the camp-meetings began in the woods, the 
ascension robe was about all that it had in the way of 
picturesqueness ; and that was loaned by the scoffers. To 
know the fanaticism as it really was, one must read the orig- 
inal literature of the movement—the leading organs of the 
sect (which in this country numbered over fifty thousand), 
its many books, and the tracts sown broadcast over the 
land. It is a most creditable literature, all in all, making 
due allowance for its iron-clad, unmitigated literalism. We 
must remember, in reading it, that anything akin to a spirit- 
ual interpretation was looked upon with distrust fifty years 
ago. Verily, did not Universalism and Unitarianism and 
Swedenborgianism come from the spiritual interpretation ? 
Had Miss Wilkins read much of their publications she 
would have been surprised, no doubt, at discovering the 
fair Biblical learning of the leaders of the movement— 
that they and their followers were not, in the main, illiter- 
ate and superstitious—far from it. In turning over the 
files of the weekly and daily papers published by the 
Millerites she would have found many allusions to ascen- 
sion robes. She might have read Father Miller’s call for 
one, asking that one be produced for his inspection, and 
the reports of those who failed in discovering such a gar- 
ment. These fanatics were not ashamed of their unpopu- 
lar and much-reviled faith. If they had provided ascension 
robes against the last day, they would not have denied that 
same. But the ascension robe existed only in the brain of 
the scoffer, and the newspapers made the most of it when- 
ever they could, despite all the protests the Millerites made 
against the charge of having such garments. Possibly, 
and probably, the believers would have supplied themselves 
with ascension robes—that is, some would have had them— 
only that the first suggestion came from those who jeered at 
the believers, making them to see how ridiculous ascension 
robes would appear, notwithstanding their apparent har- 
mony with the general trend of the movement. The only 
article of the kind that a well-known preacher of the 
doctrines succeeded in tracking down, after a long and dis- 
heartening chase, turned out to be his own—his long night- 
shirt which his neighbors had seen on the family clothes-line. 
The writer of this remembers very well hearing as a little 
child Father Miller (William Miller, not Joseph, as Miss 
Wilkins has it) talking at her father’s table about the as- 
cension robes, and how he wished that, if any of the brethren 
or sisters ever had been so foolish as to make one, they 
could be made to see what disgrace they were bringing 
upon “the cause.” In his constant journeying through 
the country, Father Miller had tried in vain to find some 
one who really knew of any one who had an ascension 
robe. 

Father Heims, of the diocese of Dakota, the most ven- 
erable of the clergy of the Episcopal Church, highly hon- 
ored and revered by priesthood and laity, was once the 
chief evangelist—next to Father Miller—of the doctrine 
of the speedy coming in 1843-1844. His reminiscences 
of the movement are surely deserving of attention, his 
word beyond question; and Father Heims (Joshua V. 
Heims, of the old “ Midnight Cry”’) has about given up 
trying to dispel the ascension robe delusion, though it still 
makes him indignant to hear one spoken of as a historical 
fact, to find it woven in a false light into the song and 
story of standard authors, and calculated to strengthen an 
erroneous impression. 

If the Millerites had ever arrayed themselves in ascen- 
sion robes, it would have been when that company of 
believers went out from Philadelphia some five miles, 
October 9, 1844, “over the Schuylkill along the. Darby 
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road,” and, pitching their tents in an open field, gave 
themselves to prayer and praise while they awaited the 
sounding of the last trumpet. There were some highly 
bred ladies among them—enthusiasts in the faith—and it 
was whispered at the time that a spirit of exclusiveness 
had dictated the withdrawal of the little company from the 
multitude of believers who assembled for months each day 
preceding the 24th and 2sth in the public hall of the city; 
that even in such a democratic event as an ascension 
into the heavens it was the wish of certain old-family Phil- 
adelphians not to “go up” with the common crowd. Be 
that as it may, the records of the episode are extant—reli- 
able records they are, too—and there is nothing to prove 
that ascension robes were worn upon the occasion. We 
know that when their expectation dwindled at last to 
dreary ebb—when the sun rose up as usual, not only on 
the 26th of October, but on the 27th and the 28th—the 
little band finally went back to the city they had left, as 
they believed, forever, but not until they had found in 
their well-worn Bibles full and satisfactory explanation of 
why the vision tarried, and why they must wait a while 
longer. They had no ascension robes to hide from the 
scoffers ; of that we are quite sure. 

“T gave up long ago,” said a New Churchman recently, 
when this subject of ascension robes was under discus- 
sion, ‘“‘ trying to uproot the prevalent belief that Sweden- 
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borgians, as they call us, always put plates on the table at 
their family feasts for such of their number as are dead. 
There is no use in denying it, absurd as it is. The world 
likes to believe that we do, and believe it will.” 

And so the writer of this expects to find in the collec- 
tion of some of our Historical Societies at no distant day 
an ascension robe, the gift of some one who has written 
upon the card affixed that it was worn upon the day upon 
which William Miller said the world would come to an end. 
When one or two of those “ flowing white garments”’ are 
upon exhibition, verification of their having been an indis- 
pensable part of the poor Millerite’s outfit will be unneces- 
sary. Nor would it be strange if some who know the truth 
of the matter should, at the sight of the rare relic, yield to 
weakness of conviction, begin actually to doubt their own 
memory, and consent to accept the ascension robe as a 
fact—at least not to contradict any longer those who say 
that the Millerites all had them, even they themselves. 
Hear dear Dr. Holmes’s finale to his “ Latter-Day Warn- 
ings ’’—another nail holding fast for popular recognition 
the scoffers’ fabrication of an ascension robe. Until the 
dawn of the millennium, says he, 


. . » let Cumming blaze away, 
And Miller’s saints blow up the globe ; 
But when you see that blesséd day, 
Then order your ascension robe. 


Selected Short Stories 


1V.—The Courting of Sister Wisby 
By Sarah Orne Jewett 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, whose * Courting of Sister Wisby” forms the fourth in our series of selected stories, has lived so 
quiet and uneventful a life that, so far as regards personal biographical detail, there is little that needs to be said. Her father, 
Theodore Herman Jewett, was a physician of great ability, and for many years filled a professorship in the medical department of 
Bowdoin College ; he also contributed largely to the medical literature of the country. Miss Jewett 
was born in South Berwick, Me., on September 3, 1849. Readers of her stories do not need to be 
told that she has spent a great part of her life in typical New England country places, yet it is 
equally true that she has traveled extensively both at home and abroad. The greater part of her 
literary work has been given to the public through the medium of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” though 
other magazines have published occasional stories from her pen. Many will recall particularly a 
charming idyllic sketch, printed about a year ago in the “ Century,’ which tells of the day’s outing 
of an old farmer and his little daughters. In simplicity and faithfulness to nature Miss Jewett has 
never done anything that surpasses this graceful picture of homely and sweet-tempered character. 
Her first book, “ Deephaven,” was printed in 1877; “ Old Friends and New” in 1879; “ Country 
Byways” in 1881; “The Mate of the Twilight,” etc., in 1883; “ The Country Doctor ” in 1884; 
“ Marsh Island” in 1885; “ The White Heron,” etc., in 1886; “ Tales of New England” in 1890; 
“A Native of Winby,” etc., in 1893. This list includes the principal part, but not all, of Miss 
Jewett’s literary production. A comparison between Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins is almost inevi- 
table, as both write so intimately and so vividly of old-time New England life and character. In 
power of story-invention, of intensity of purpose and directness of style, Miss Wilkins has, perhaps, 
no equal among living American writers. . On the other hand, Miss Jewett’s stories are often rather sketches than tales, have rarely 
a definite plot, and are quiet rather than passionate in tone. But in her delicacy of perception, in her recognition of the tender 
as well as the hard side of New England character, and in her pervading sympathy with nature and with humanity, Miss Jewett is 
as truly unexcelled. “ The Courting of Sister Wisby ” is taken from the volume entitled “ Tales of New England,” and is printed 
by special permission of and by arrangement with the author (by whom the book is copyrighted) and the publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Sarah Orne Jewett 


LL the morning there had been an increasing 
temptation to take an outdoor holiday, and 
early in the afternoon the temptation outgrew 
my power of resistance. A far-away pasture on 
the long southwestern slope of a high hill was 
persistently present to my mind, yet there 
seemed to be no particular reason why I should think of it. 
I was not sure that I wanted anything from the pasture, 
and there was no sign, except the temptation, that the pas- 
ture wanted anything of me. But I was on the farther side 


blockade will give a single shiver to a child of the tropics. 
This was one of those perfect New England days in late sum- 
mer, when the spirit of autumn takes a first stealthy flight, 
like a spy, through the ripening country-side, and, with 
feigned sympathy for those who droop with August heat, 
puts her cool cloak of bracing air about leaf and flower 
and human shoulders. Every living thing grows suddenly 
cheerful and strong; it is only when you catch sight 
of a horror-stricken little maple in swampy soil—a little 
maple that has second-sight and foreknowledge of coming 


of as many as three fences before I stopped to think again 
where I was going, and why. 

There is no use in trying to tell another person about that 
afternoon unless he distinctly remembers weather exactly 
like it. No number of details concerning an Arctic ice- 


disaster to her race—only then does a distrust of autumn’s 
friendliness dim your joyful satisfaction. 

In midwinter there is always a day when one has the 
first foretaste of spring; in late August there is a morning 
when the air is for the first time autumn-like. Perhaps it 
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is a hint to the squirrels to get in their first supplies for 
the winter hoards, or a reminder that summer will soon 
end, and everybody had better make the most of it. We 
are always looking forward to the passing and ending of 
winter, but when summer is here it seems as if summer 
must always last. As I went across the fields that day I 
found myself half lamenting that the world must fade 
again, even that the best of her budding and bloom was 
only a preparation for another springtime, for an awaken- 
ing beyond the coming winter’s sleep. 

The sun was slightly veiled; there was a chattering 
group of birds, which had gathered for a conference about 
their early migration. Yet, oddly enough, I heard the 
voice of a belated bobolink, and presently saw him rise 
from the grass and hover leisurely, while he sang a brief 
tune. He was much behind time if he were still a house- 
keeper; but as for the other birds, who listened, they 
cared only for theirown notes. An old crow went sagging 
by, and gave a croak at his despised neighbor, just as a 
black reviewer croaked at Keats: so hard it is to be just 
to one’s contemporaries. ‘The bobolink was indeed sing- 
ing out of season, and it was impossible to say whether he 
really belonged most to this summer or to the next. He 
might have been delayed on his northward journey; at 
any rate, he had a light heart.now, to judge from his song, 
and I wished that I could ask him a few questions—how 
he liked being the last man among the bobolinks, and 
where he had taken singing-lessons in the South. 

Presently I left the lower fields, and took a path that 
led higher, where I could look beyond the village to the 
northern country mountainward. Here the sweet-fern 
grew, thick and fragrant, and I also found myself heedlessly 
treading on pennyroyal. Near by, in a field corner, I long 
ago made a most comfortable seat by putting a stray piece 
of board and bit of rail across the angle of the fences. 
I have spent many a delightful hour there, in the shade 
and shelter of a young pitch-pine and a wild-cherry tree, 
with a lovely outlook toward the village, just far enough 
away beyond the green slopes and tall elms of the lower 
meadows. But that day I still had the feeling of being 
outward-bound, and did not turn aside nor linger. The 
high pasture-land grew more and more enticing. 

I stopped to pick some blackberries that twinkled at me 
like beads among their dry vines, and two or three yellow- 
birds fluttered up from the leaves of a thistle, and then 
came back again, as if they had complacently discovered 
that I was only an overgrown yellowbird, in strange dis- 
guise but perfectly harmless. They made me feel as if I 
were an intruder, though they did not offer to peck at me, 
and we parted company very soon. It was good to stand 
at last on the great shoulder of the hill. The wind was 
coming in from the sea, there was a fine fragrance from 
the pines, and the air grew sweeter every moment. I took 
new pleasure in the thought that, in a piece of wild pasture- 
land like this, one may get closest to Nature, and subsist 
upon what she gives of her own free will. There have 
been no drudging, heavy-shod plowmen to overturn the 
soil and vex it into yielding artificial crops. Here one 
has to take just what Nature is pleased to give, whether 
one is a yellowbird or a human being. It is very good 
entertainment for a summer wayfarer, and I am asking m 
reader now to share the winter provision which I harvested 
that day. Let us hope that the small birds are also faring 
well after their fashion, but I give them an anxious thought 
while the snow goes hurrying in lung waves across the 
buried fields, this windy winter night. 

I next went farther down the hill, and got a drink of 
fresh, cool water from the brook, and pulled a tender 
sheaf of sweet-flag beside it. ‘The mossy old fence just 
beyond was the last barrier between me and the pasture 
which had sent an invisible messenger éarlier in the day, 
but I saw that somebody else had come first to the rendez- 
vous: there wae a brown gingham cape-bonnet and a 
sprigged shoulder-shawl bobbing up and down, a little way 
off among the junipers. I had taken such uncommon 
pleasure in being alone that I instantly felt a sense of 
disappointment; then a warm glow of pleasant satisfaction 
rebuked my selfishness. This could be rio one but dear 
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old Mrs. Goodsoe, the friend of thy childhood .and fond 
dependence of my maturer years. I had not seen her for 
many weeks, but here she was, out on one of her famous 
campaigns for herbs, or perhaps just returning from a blue- 
berrying expedition. I approached with care, so as not 
to startle the gingham bonnet; but she heard the rustle 
of the bushes against my dress, and looked up quickly, as 
she knelt, bending over the turf. In that position she 
was hardly taller than the luxuriant junipers themselves. 

“I’m a-gittin’ in my mulleins,” she said, briskly, ‘an’ 
I’ve been thinking o’ you these twenty times since I come 
out o’ the house. . I begun to believe you must ha’ forgot 
me at last.” 

“IT have been away from home,’ I explained. ‘ Why 
don’t you get in your pennyroyal too? There’s a great 
plantation of it beyond the next fence but one ”’ 

“ Pennyr’yal !”’ repeated the dear little old woman, with 
an air of compassion for inferior knowledge ; “ ’taint the 
right time, darlin’. Pennyr’yal’s too rank now. LBut for 
mulleins this day is prime. I’ve got a dreadful graspin’ 
fit for ’em this year; seems if I must be goin’ to need 
‘em extry. I feel like the squirrels must when they know 
a hard winter’s comin’.” And Mrs. Goodsoe bent over 
her work again, while I stood by and watched her care- 
fully cut the best full-grown leaves with a clumsy pair of 
scissors which might have served through at least half a 
century of herb-gathering. They were fastened to her 
apron-strings by a long piece of list. 

“ I’m going to take my jackknife and help you,” I sug- 
gested, with some fear of refusal. ‘I just passed a flour- 
ishing family of six or seven heads that must have been 
growing on purpose for you.”’ | 

** Now be keerful, dear heart,” was the anxious response ; 
“choose ’em well, There’s odds in mulleins same’s 
there is in angels. Take a plant that’s all run up to stalk, 
and there ain’t but little goodness in the leaves. This one 
I’m at now must ha’ been stepped on by some creatur’ and 
blighted of its bloom, and the leaves is han’some! When 
{ was small I used to have a notion that Adam an’ Eve 
must ’a’ took mulleins fer their winter wear. Ain’t they 
just like flannel, for all the world? I’ve had experience, 
and I know there’s plenty of sickness might be saved to 
folks if they’d quit horseradish and such fiery, exasperat- 
ing things, and tse mullein drarves in proper season. 
Now I shall spread these an’ dry ’em nice on my spare 
floor in the garrit, an’ come to steam ’em for use along in 
the winter there’ll be the vally of the whole summer’s 
goodness in ’em, sartin.” And she snipped away with the 
dull scissors, while I listened respectfully, and took great 
pains to have my part of the harvest present a good ap- 
pearance. 

“This is most too dry a head,” she added presently, a 
little out of breath. “There! I can tell you there’s win’- 
rows 0’ young doctors, b’ilin’ over with book-l’arnin’, that is 
truly ignorant of what to do for the sick, or how to p’int 
out those paths that well people foller towards sickness. 
Book-fools [ call ’em, them young men, an’ some on ’em 
never'll live to know much better, if they git to be Me- 
thuselahs. In my time every middle-aged woman, who 
had brought up a family, had some proper ideas o’ dealin’ 
with complaints. I won’t say but there was some fools 
amongst /4em, but I’d rather take my chances, unless 
they’d forsook herbs and gone to dealin’ with patent stuff. 
Now my mother really did sense the use of herbs and roots. 
I never see anybody that come up to her. She was a 
meek-looking woman, but very understandin’, mother was.” 

‘Then that’s where you learned so much yourself, Mrs. 
Goodsoe,”’ I ventured to say. 

* Bless your heart, I don’t hold a candle to her; ’tis but 
little [ can recall of what she used to say. No, her !’arnin’ 
died with her,” said my friend, in a self-depreciating tone. 
‘Why, there was as many as twenty kinds of roots alone 
that she used to keep by her, that I forget the use of ; an’ 
I’m sure I shouldn’t know where to find the most of ’em, 
any. There was an herb”—airdé, she called it—“ an herb 
called masterwort, that she used to get ’way from Pennsyl- 
vany; and she used to think everything of noble liverwort, 
but I never could seem to get the right effects from it as 
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she could. Though I don’t know as she ever really did 
use masterwort where somethin’ else wouldn’t ’a’ served. 
She had a cousin married out in Pennsylvany that used to 
take pains to get it to her every year or two, and so she 
felt twas important to have it. Some set more by such 
things as come from a distance, but I rec’lect mother 


always used to maintain that folks was meant to be doc- . 


tored with the stuff that grew right about ’em; ’twas suffi- 
cient, an’ so ordered. That was before the whole popula- 
tion took to livin’ on wheels, the way theydonow. *Twas 
never my idee that we was meant to know what’s goin’ on 
all over the world to once. There's goin’ to be some sort 
of a setback one o’ these days, with these telegraphs an’ 
things, an’ letters comin’ every hand’s turn, and folks 
leavin’ their proper work to answer ’em, I may not live to 
see it. ’Twas allowed to be difficult for folks to git about 
in old times, or to git word across the country, and they 
stood in their lot an’ place, and weren’t all just alike, 
either, same as pine-spills.”’ 

We were kneeling side by side now, as if in penitence for 
the march of progress, but we laughed as we turned to look 
at each other. 

“Do you think it did much good when everybody brewed 
a cracked quart mug of herb-tea ?” I asked, walking away 
on my knees to a new mullein. 

“T’ve always lifted my voice against the practice, far’s 
I could,” declared Mrs. Goodsoe; “an’ I won’t deal out 
none o’ the herbs I save for no such nonsense. There 
was ae houses along our road—I call no names—where 
you couldn’t go into the livin’-room without findin’ a mess 
0’ herb-tea drorin’ on the stove or side o’ the fireplace, 
winter or summer, sick or well. One was thoroughwut, 
one would be camomile, and the other, like as not, yellow 
dock ; but they all used to put in a little new rum to git 
out the goodness, or keep it from sp’ilin’.” (Mrs. Goodsoe 
favored me with a knowing smile.) ‘“ Land, how mother 
usedtolaugh! But, poor creatur’s, they had to work hard, 
and I guess it never done ’em a mite o’ harm; they was 
all good herbs. I wish you could hear the quawkin’ there 
used to be when they was indulged with a real case 0’ 
sickness. Everybody would collect from far an’ near; 
you’d see ’em coming along the road and across the pas- 
tures then; everybody clamorin’ that nothin’ wouldn’t do 
no kind o’ good but her choice o’ teas or drarves to the 
feet. I wonder there was a babe lived to grow up in the 
whole lower part o’ the town; an’ if nothin’ else ’peared to 
ail em, word was passed about that ’twas likely Mis’ So- 
and-so’s last young one was goin’ to be foolish. Land, 
how they’d gather! I know one day the doctor come to 
Widder Peck’s and the house was crammed so’t he could 
scercely git inside the door; and he says, just as polite, 
‘Do send for some of the neighbors!’ as if there wa’n’t a 
soul to turn to, right or left. You'd ought to seen ’em 
begin to scatter.” 

“ But don’t you think the cars and telegraphs have given 
people more to interest them, Mrs. Goodsoe? Don’t you 
believe people’s lives were narrower then, and more taken 
up with little things?” I asked, unwisely, being a product 
of modern times. 

“Not one mite, dear,” said my companion, stoutly. 
“There was as big thoughts then as there is now; these 
times was born o’ them. The difference is in folks them- 
selves; but now, instead o’ doin’ their own housekeepin’ 
and watchin’ their own neighbors—though that was carried 
to excess—they git word that a niece’s child is ailin’ the 
other side o’ Massachusetts, and they drop everything and 
giton their best clothes, and off they jiggit in the cars. 
‘Tis a bad sign when folks wears out their best clothes 
faster ’n they do their every-day ones. The other side o’ 
Massachusetts has got to look after itself by rights. An’, 
besides that, Sunday-keepin’ ’s all gone out o’ fashion. 
Some lays it to one thing an’ some another, but some o’ 
them old ministers that folks are all a-sighin’ for did preach 
a lot o’ stuff that wa’n’t nothin’ but chaff; ’twa’n’t the 
word 0’ God out o’ either Old Testament or New. But 
everybody went to meetin’ and heard it, and come home, 
and was set to fightin’ with their next-door neighbor over 
it. Now I’m a believer, and I try to live a Christian life, 
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but I’d as soon hear a surveyor’s book read out, figgers 
an’ all, as try to get any simple truth out o’ most sermons. 
It’s them as is most to blame.” 

“What was the matter that day at Widow Peck’s?” I 
hastened to ask, for I knew by experience that the good, 
clear-minded soul beside me was apt to grow unduly vexed 
and distressed when she contemplated the state of religious 
teaching. 

‘Why, there wa’n’t nothin’ the matter, only a gal o’ 
Mis’ Peck’s had met with a dis’p’intment and had gone 
into screechin’ fits. “Twas a rovin’ creatur’ that had 
come along hayin’-time, and he’d gone off an’ forsook her 
betwixt two days ; nobody ever knew what become of him. 
Them Pecks was ‘Good Lord, anybody!’ kind o’ gals, 
and took up with ‘whoever they could get. One of ’em 
married Heron, the Irishman; they lived in that little 
house that was burnt this summer, over on the edge o’ the 
plains. He was a good-hearted creatur’, with a laughin’ | 
eye and a clever word for everybody. He was the first 
Irishman that ever came this way, and we was all for gettin’ 
a look at him, when he first used togo by. Mother’s folks 
was what they call Scotch-Irish, though; there was an old 
race of ’em settled about here. They could foretell events, 
some on ’em, and had the second-sight. I know folks 
used to say mother’s grandmother had them gifts, but 
mother was never free to speak about it to us. She re- 
membered her well, too.”’ 

‘‘T suppose that you mean old Jim Heron, who was such 
a famous fiddler?” I asked, with great interest, for I am 
always delighted to know more about that rustic hero, 
parochial Orpheus that he must have been ! 

‘“‘ Now, dear heart, I suppose you don’t remember him, 
do you?” replied Mrs. Goodsoe, earnestly. “ Fiddle! 
He’d about break your heart with them tunes of his, or else 
set your heels flying up the floor in a jig, though you was 
minister o’ the First Parish and all wound up for a funeral 
prayer. I tell ye there ain’t no tunes sounds like them 
used to. It used to seem to me summer nights when I[ 
was comin’ along the plains road, and he set by the win- 
dow playin’, as if there was a bewitched human creatur’ in 
that old red fiddle o’ his. He could make it sound just 
like a woman’s voice tellin’ somethin’ over and over, as if 
folks could help her out o’ her sorrows if she could only 
make ’em understand. I’ve set by the stone wall and cried 
as if my heart was broke, and dear knows it wa’n’t in them 
days. How he would twirl off them jigs and dance-tunes ! 
He used to make somethin’ han’some out of ’em in fall an’ 
winter, playin’ at huskin’s and dancin’ parties; but he was 
unstiddy by spells, as he got along in years, and never 
knew what it was to be forehanded. Everybody felt bad 
when he died ; you couldn’t help likin’ the creatur’. He’d 
got the gift—that’s all you could say about it. 

‘‘There was a Mis’ Jerry Foss, that lived over by the 
brook bridge, on the plains road, that had lost her husband 
early, and was left with three child’n. She set the world 
by ’em, and was a real pleasant, ambitious little woman, 
and was workin’ on as best she could with that little farm, 
when there come a rage o’ scarlet fever, and her boy and 
two girls was swept off and laid dead within the same 
week, Every one o’ the neighbors did what they could, but 
she’d had no sleep since they was taken sick, and after the 
funeral she set there just like a piece o’ marble, and would 
only shake her head when you spoke to her. They all 
thought her reason would go; and ’twould certain, if she 
couldn’t have shed tears. An’one o’ the neighbors—’twas 
like mother’s sense, but it might have been somebody else 
—spoke o’ Jim Heron. Mother an’ one or two o’ the 
women that knew her best was in the house with her. 
’Twas right in the edge o’ the woods, and some of us 
younger ones was over by the wall on the other side of the 
road where there was a couple of old willows—I remember 
just how the brook damp felt; and we kept quiet ’s we 
could, and some other folks come along down the road, 
and stood waitin’ on the little bridge, hopin’ somebody ’d 
come out, I suppose, and they’d git news. Everybody 
was wrought up, and felt a good deal for her, you know. 
By an’ by Jim Heron come stealin’ right out o’ the shadows 
an’ set down on the doorstep, an’ ’twas a good while be- 
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fore we heard a sound; then, oh, dear me! ’twas what the 
whole neighborhood felt for that mother all spoke in the 
notes, an’ they told me afterwards that Mis’ Foss’s face 
changed in a minute, and she come right over an’ got into 
my mother’s lap—she was a little woman—an’ laid her 
head down, and there she cried herself into a blessed sleep. 


After a while one o’ the other women stole out an’ told the © 


folks, and we all went home. 
tune. 

‘But there!” resumed Mrs. Goodsoe, after a silence, 
during which my eyes were filled with tears. “His wife 
always complained that the fiddle made her nervous. She 
never ‘peared to think nothin’ o’ poor Heron after she’d 
once got him.”’ 

“That’s often the way,” said I, with harsh cynicism, 
though I had no guilty person in my mind at the moment ; 
and we went straying off, not very far apart, up through 
the pasture. Mrs. Goodsoe cautioned me that we must 
not get so far off that we could not get back the same day. 
The sunshine began to feel very hot on our backs, and we 
both turned toward the shade. We had already collected 
a large bundle of mullein-leaves, which were carefully laid 
into a clean calico apron, held together by the four corners, 
and proudly carried by me, though my companion regarded 
them with anxious eyes. We sat down together at the 
edge of the pine woods, and Mrs. Goodsoe proceeded to 
fan herself with her limp cape-bonnet. 

“IT declare, how hot it is! The east wind’s all gone 
again,” she said. ‘It felt so cool this forenoon that I 
overburdened myself with as thick a petticoat as any I’ve 
got. I’m desp’rit afeared of having a chill, now that I 
ain’t so young as once. I hate to be housed up.” 

“Tt’s only August, after all,” I assured her unneces- 
sarily, confirming my statement by taking two peaches out 
of my pocket and laying them side by side on the brown 
pine needles between us. 

“ Dear sakes alive!” exclaimed the old lady, with evi- 
dent pleasure. ‘ Where did you get them, now ? Doesn’t 
anything taste twice better out-o’-doors? I ain’t had such 
a peach for years. Do le’s keep the stones, an’ I’ll plant 
‘em; it only takes four year for a peach-pit to come to 
bearing, an’ I guess I’m good for four year, ’thout I meet 
‘with some accident.” 

I could not help agreeing, or taking a fond look at the 
thin little figure, and her wrinkled brown face and kind, 
twinkling eyes. She looked as if she had properly dried 
herself, by mistake, with some of her mullein-leaves, and 
was likely to keep her goodness and to last the longer in 
consequence. There never was a truer, simple-hearted 
soul made out of the old-fashioned country dust than Mrs. 
Goodsoe. I thought, as I looked away from her across the 
wide country, that nobody was left in any of the farm- 
houses so original, so full of rural wisdom and reminis- 
cence, so really able and dependable, as she. And nobody 
had made better use of her time in a world foolish enough 
to sometimes undervalue medicinal herbs. 

When we had eaten our peaches, we still sat under the 
pines, and I was not without pride when I had poked about 
in the ground with a little twig, and displayed to my crony 
a long, fine root, bright yellow tothe eye, and a wholesome 
bitter to the taste. 

“Yis, dear, goldthread,” she assented, indulgently. 
‘“‘Seems to me there’s more of it than anything except 
grass an’ hardhack. Good for canker, but no better than 
two or three other things I can call to mind ; but I always 
lay in a good wisp of it, for old times’ sake. Now,I want 
to know why you should ’a’ bit it, and took away all the 
taste o’ yournice peach? I was just thinkin’ what a hand- 
some entertainment we’ve had. I’ve got so I ’sociate cer- 
tain things with certain folks, and goldthread was some- 
thin’ Lizy Wisby couldn’t keep house without, noways 
whatever. I believe she took so much it kind o’ puckered 
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her disposition.” 

“‘ Lizy Wisby ?” I repeated, inquiringly. 

“You knew her, if ever, by the name of Mis’ Deacon 
Brimblecom,” answered my friend, as if this were only a 
brief preface to further information, so I waited with 
Mrs. Goodsoe had grown tired 


respectful expectation. 
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out in the sun, and a good story would be an excuse for 
sufficient rest. It was a most lovely place where we sat, 
half-way up the long hillside ; for my part, I was perfectly 
contented and happy. “ You’ve often heard of Deacon 
Brimblecom ?” she asked, as if a great deal depended upon 
his being properly introduced. 

“T remember him,” said I. ‘ They called him Deacon 
Brimfull, you know, and he used to go about with a witch- 
hazel branch to show people where to dig wells.”’ 

‘‘That’s the one,” said Mrs. Goodsoe, laughing. “ I 
didn’t know’s you could go so far back. I’m always divided 
between whether you can remember everything I can, or 
are only a babe in arms,” 

“T have a dim recollection of there being something 
strange about their marriage,” I suggested, after a pause 
which began to appear dangerous. I was so much afraid 
the subject would be changed. , 

“T can tell you all about it,” I was quickly answered. 
“Deacon Brimblecom was very pious, accordin’ to his 
lights, in his early years. He lived ’way back in the coun- 
try then, and there come a rovin’ preacher along and set 
everybody up that way all bythe ears. I’ve heard the old 
folks talk it over, but I forget most of his doctrine, except 
some of his followers was persuaded they could dwell 
among the angels while yet on airth, and this Deacon 
Brimfull, as you call him, felt sure he was called by the 
voice of a spirit bride. So he left a good, deservin’ wife 
he had, an’ four children, and built him a new house over 
to the other side of the land he’d had from his father. 
They didn’t take much pains with the buildin’, because 
they expected to be translated before long, and then the 
spirit brides and them folks was goin’ to appear and divide 
up the airth amongst ’em, and the world’s folks and on- 
believers was goin’ to serve ’em or be sent to torments. 
They had meetin’s about in the school-houses, an’ all sorts 
o’ goin’s-on; some on ’em went crazy, but the deacon 
held on to what wits he had, an’ by an’ by the spirit bride 
didn’t turn out to be much of a housekeeper, an’ he had 
always been used to good livin’, so he sneaked home 
ag’in. One o’ mother’s sisters married up to Ash Hill, 
where it all took place; that’s how I come to have the 
particulars.” 

“Then how did he come to find his Eliza Wisby?” I 
inquired. “Do tell me the whole story; you’ve got mul- 
lein-leaves enough.”’ 

“ There’s all yisterday’s at home, if I haven’t,”’ replied 
Mrs. Goodsoe. “The way he come a-courtin’ o’ Sister 
Wisby was this: she went a-courtin’ o’ him. 

“There was a spell he lived to home, and then his poor 
wife died, and he had a spirit bride in good earnest, an’ 
the child’n was placed about with his folks and hers, for 
they was both out o’ good families; and I don’t know 
what come over him, but he had another pious fit that 
looked for all the world like the real thing: He hadn’t 
no family cares, and he lived with his brother’s folks, and 
turned his land in with theirs. He used to travel to every 
meetin’ an’ conference that was within reach of his old 
sorrel hoss’s feeble legs; he j’ined the Christian Baptists 
that was just in their early prime, and he was a great 
exhorter, and got to be called deacon, though I guess he 
wa’n’t deacon, ‘less it was for a spare hand when deacon 
timber was scercer’n usual. An’ one time there was a 
four days’ protracted meetin’ to the church in the lower 
part of the town. *Twas a real solemn time ; something 
more’n usual was goin’ forward, an’ they collected from 
the whole country round. Women folks liked it, an’ the men 
too; it give ’em a change, an’ they was quartered round 
free, same as conference folks now. Some on ’em, for a 
joke, sent Silas Brimblecom up to Lizy Wisby’s, though 
she’d give out she couldn’t accommodaté nobody, because 
of expectin’ her cousin’s folks. Everybody knew ‘twas a 
lie ; she was amazin’ close, considerin’ she had plenty to 
do with. There was a streak that wa’n’t just right some- 
wheres in Lizy’s wits, I always thought. She was very 
kind in case o’ sickness, I’ll say that for her. 

‘You know where the house is, over there on what they 
call Windy Hill? There the deacon went, all unsuspectin, 
and ’stead o’ Lizy’s resentin’ of him she put in her own 
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hoss, and they come back togetherto evenin’ meetin’. She 
was prominent among the sect herself, an’ he bawled and 
talked, and she bawled and talked, an’ took up more’n the 
time allotted in the exercises, just as if they was showin’ 
off to-each other what they was able to do at expoundin’. 
Everybody was laughin’ at ’em after the meetin’ broke up, 
and that next day, an’ the next, an’ all through, they was 
constant, and seemed to be havin’ a beautiful occasion. 
Lizy had always give out she scorned the men, but when 
she got a chance at a particular one ’twas altogether dif- 
ferent, and the deacon seemed to please her somehow or 
‘nother, and— There! you don’t want to listen to this 
old stuff that’s past an’ gone?” 

“Oh yes, I do,” said I. 

“T run on like a clock that’s onset her striking hand,” 
said Mrs. Goodsoe, mildly. ‘ Sometimes my kitchen time- 
piece goes on half the forenoon, and I says to myself the 
day before yisterday I would let it be a warnin’, and keep 
it in mind for a check on my own speech. The next news 
that was heard was that the deacon an’ Lizy—well, opin- 
ions differed which of ’em had spoke first, but them fools 
settled it before the protracted meetin’ was over, and give 
away their hearts before he started for home. They con- 
sidered ’twould be wise, though, considerin’ their short 
acquaintance, to take one another on trial a spell; twas 
Lizy’s notion, and she asked him why he wouldn’t come 
over and stop with her till spring, and then, if they both 
continued to like, they could git married any time ’twas 
convenient. Lizy, she come and talked it over with 
mother, and mother disliked to offend her, but she spoke 
pretty plain; and Lizy felt hurt, an’ thought they was 
showin’ excellent judgment, so much harm come from 
hasty unions and folks comin’ to a realizin’ sense of each 
other’s failin’s when ’twas too late. 

“So one day our folks saw Deacon Brimfull a-ridin’ by 
with a gre’t coopful of hens in the back o’ his wagon, and 
bundles o’ stuff tied on top and hitched to the exes under- 
neath ; and he riz a hymn just as he passed the house, 
and was speedin’ the old sorrel with a willer switch. 
"Twas most Thanksgivin’ time, an’ sooner ’n she expected 
him. New Year’s was the time she set; but he thought 
he’d better come while the roads was fit for wheels. They 
was out to meetin’ together Thanksgivin’ Day, an’ that 
used to be a gre’t season for marryin’; so the young 
folks nudged each other, and some on ’em ventured to 
speak to the couple as they come down the aisle. Lizy 
carried it off real well; she wa’n’t afraid o’ what nobody 
said or thought, and so home they went. They ’d got out 
her yaller sleigh and her hoss; she never would ride after 
the deacon’s poor old creatur’, and I believe it died long 
o’ the winter from stiffenin’ up. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goodsoe, emphatically, after we had 
silently considered the situation for a short space of time 
—‘* yes, there was consider’ble talk, now, I tell you! The 
raskil boys pestered ’em just about to death for a while. 
They used to collect up there an’ rap on the winders, and 
they ’d turn out all the deacon’s hens ‘long at nine o’clock 
0’ night, and chase ’em all over the dingle; an’ one night 
they even lugged the pig right out o’ the sty, and shoved 
it into the back entry, an’ run for their lives. They’d 
stuffed its mouth full o’ somethin’ so it couldn’t squeal 
till it got there. There wa’n’t a sign o’ nobody to be seen 
when Lizy hasted out with the light, and she an’ the dea- 
con had to persuade the creatur’ back as best they could; 
‘twas a cold night, and they said it took ’em till towards 
mornin’, You see, the deacon was just the kind of a man 
that a hog wouldn’t budge for; it takes a masterful man 
to deal with a hog. Well, there was no end to the works 
nor the talk, but Lizy left ’em pretty much alone. She 
did ’pear kind of dignified about it, I must say !” 

‘And then, were they married in the spring ?” 

“I was tryin’ to remember whether it was just before 
Fast Day or just after,” responded my friend, with a care- 
ful look at the sun, which was nearer the west than either 
of us had noticed. “I think likely ’twas along in the 


last o’ April ; anyway, some of us looked out o’ the window 
one Monday mornin’ early, and says, ‘ For goodness’ sake! 
Lizy’s sent the deacon home again !’ 
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havin’ passed away, he was ridin’ in Ezry Welsh’s Hoss- 
cart, with his hen-coop and more bundles than he had 
when he come, and he looked as meechin’ as ever you see. 
Ezry was drivin’, and he let a glance fly swiftly round to 
see if any of us was lookin’ out ; an’ then, I declare, if he 
didn’t have the malice to turn right in towards the barn 
where he see my oldest brother, Joshuay, an’ says he, real 
natural, ‘ Joshuay, just step out with your wrench. I[ 
believe I hear my kingbolt rattlin’ kind o’ loose.’ Brother, 
he went out and took in the sitooation, an’ the deacon 
bowed kind of stiff. Joshuay was so full o’ laugh, and 
Ezry Welsh, that they couldn’t look one another in the 
face. There wa’n’t nothing ailed the kingbolt, you know, 
an’ when Josh riz up, he says, ‘Goin’ up country for a~ 
spell, Mr. Brimblecom ?’ 

‘“*«T be,’ says the deacon, lookin’ dreadful mortified and 
cast down. 

“* Ain’t things turned out well with you an’ Sister. 
Wisby ?’ says Joshuay. ‘ You had ought to remember that 
the woman is the weaker vessel.’ 

‘“‘* Hang her, let her carry less sail, then!’ the deacon 
bu’st out, and he stood right up an’ shook his fist there by 
the hen-coop, he was so mad; an’ Ezry’s hoss was a young 
creatur’, an’ started up an’ set the deacon right over back- 
wards into the chips. We didn’t know but he’d broke his 
neck; but when he see the women folks runnin’ out, he 
jumped up quick as a cat, an’ clim’ into the cart, an’ off 
they went. Ezry said he told him that he couldn’t git 
along with Lizy, she was so fractious in thundery weather ; 
if there was a rumble in the daytime she must go right to 
bed an’ screech, and if ’twas night she must git right up 
an’ go an’ call him out of a sound sleep. But everybody 
knew he’d never ’a’ gone home unless she’d sent him. 

‘“* Somehow they made it up ag’in right away, him an’ 
Lizy, and she had him back. She’d been countin’ all 
along on not havin’ to hire nobody to work about the 
gardin an’ so on, an’ she said she wa’n’t goin’ to let him 
have a whole winter’s board for nothin’. So the old hens 
was moved back, and they was married right off fair an’ 
square, an’ I don’t know but they got along well as most 
folks. He brought his youngest girl down to live with ’em 
after a while, an’ she was a real treasure to Lizy; every- 
body spoke well o’ Phebe Brimblecom. The deacon got 
over his pious fit, and there was consider’ble work in him 
if you kept right after him. He was an amazin’ cider- 
drinker, and he airnt the name you know him by in his 
latter days. Lizy never trusted him with nothin’, but she 
kep’ him well. She left everything she owned to Phebe 
when she died, ’cept somethin’ to satisfy the law. There, 
they’re all gone now: seems to me, sometimes, when I get 
thinkin’, as if I’d lived a thousand years !” 

I laughed, but I.found that Mrs. Goodsoe’s thoughts 
had taken a serious turn. 

“There, I come by some old graves down here in the 
lower edge of the pasture,” she said as we rose to go. 
‘“‘T couldn’t help thinking how I should like to be laid right 
out in the pasture-ground when my time comes; it looked 
sort o’ comfortable, and I have ranged these slopes so 
many summers. Seems as if I could see right up through 
the turf and tell when the weather was pleasant, and get 
the goodness o’ the sweet-fern. Now, dear, just hand me 
my apernful o’ mulleins out o’ the shade. I hope you 
won’t come to need none this winter, but I’ll dry some 
special for you.” 

“I’m going home by the road,” said I, “ or else by the 
path across the meadows, so I will walk as far as the house 
with you. Aren’t you pleased with my company ?” for she 
demurred at my going the least bit out of the way. 

So we strolled toward the little gray house, with our 
plunder of mullein-leaves slung on a stick which we car- 
ried between us. Of course I went in to make a call, as 
if I had not seen my hostess before; she is the last maker 
of muster-gingerbread, and before I came away I was 
kindly measured for a pair of mittens. 

“You'll be sure to come an’ see them two peach-trees 
after I get ’em well growin’? Mrs. Goodsoe called after 
me when I had said good-by and was almost out of hear- 
ing down the road. 
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It must be done in the 


“It is not enough to do the right thing. 
right way. It must be done at the right time. It must be done by 
the right men. It must be done from right motives. The thing right 
in itself becomes wrong, or at least impossible, when done without 
regard to these requirements.” 

The above paragraph is from an editorial in thé-Brooklyn 
“Eagle.” It is a profound truth, which man is slow to 
‘ accept. And the only man who can accept it is the man of 
trained mind, of breadth of mental grasp. The superficial 
mind sees but one thing at a time; it cannot comprehend 
the causes that control every step, that make it impos- 
‘ sible to act without regard to results. To do the right 
thing may involve such a network of possibilities as will 
lead to positive wrong. The pilot who understands his 
duties pays attention to the tide and the atmosphere, as well 
as his chart and compass. Life is not one thread; it is a 
loom with many spindles all filled and moving in and out. 
The pattern we weave, even if every energy, every thought, 
is trained to make it perfect, will have many blurred places, 
many blank, colorless spaces. Not one thread stands by 
itself; each bears a part in the whole; we cannot break 
off and begin again without showing the blemish, even 
though the thread be knotted, thin, or imperfectly col- 
ored. We must undo part of the finished pattern and 
weave over again after the imperfection has been removed. 
The wise weaver is he who knows where to stop with the 
least possibility of marring the pattern. For the weaver 
owes a duty to the Designer, to the Owner of the finished 
whole. That finished whole is never one life, it is the uni- 
verse. One life is but a thread in that whole, and cannot 
stand by itself. 


The Civic Club of Philadelphia 
By Mary E. Mumford 


The circles of bright women organized in every consid- 
erable town or city during the past two decades had in 
their beginnings no thought beyond forming centers of 
literary culture and making for themselves a plane of good- 
fellowship less formal than is usually allowed in the can- 
ons of so-called society. But the attritions of these cir- 
cles have kindled thought, opened up new fields of activity, 
and deepened the woman’s sense of responsibility to those 
around her. An evolution has taken place, as was inevi- 
table, dimly understood by us who are in the midst of its 
changes, but working steadily through a history which will 
make an interesting bit of reading by and by. As evolu- 
tionists tell us that, at some center where impulse is strong- 
est, the lower life puts out of the old into a new and dif- 
ferent development, so, in Philadelphia (nurtured on the 
old Quaker doctrine of a woman’s right to speak her mind 
if moved by the Spirit), has blossomed out a new organi- 
zation, not devoted simply to self-culture and good-com- 
radeship, but recognizing the responsibility of women as 
citizens, and their duty to “promote by education and 
active co-operation a higher public spirit. and a better 
social order.” The members of the Civic Club of Phila- 
delphia do not come forward with any well-defined theories 
of reform or any general panaceas for existing evils. They 
simply announce themselves as students of city govern- 
ment and social development. 

They are trammeled by nd traditions; they have no 
“deals ” in politics ; they will stand for the best things 
so far as patient research discovers to them what the best 
may be. 

For the sake of this study the Club has been organized 
in four departments on the following subjects: Municipal 
Government, Social Science, Education, and Art. 
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The Municipal section, under the leadership of Mrs. S. C. 
Fraley-Hallowell, of the staff of the “ Public Ledger,” gives 
this account of itself : “ The membership of the Municipal 
Department is decidedly interesting. It has attracted 
many shrewd thinkers, women who are facing the neglected 
questions of city government, women who are taxpayers, 
some who are members of the Philadelphia County Wo- 
man’s Suffrage Society, as well as a number who would 
prefer not to have the suffrage, if this entails on them to 
have the ignorance of some women voters ‘added to the 
ignorant male vote. But they are all united‘on one point, 
and the motto of the department is, ‘Information before 
Reformation.’ Their aim is toinstruct themselves perfectly 
in the working machinery of municipal affairs. They 
meet on the third Monday morning in each month. There 
are sub-committees on ‘Taxation,’ ‘ Licenses,’ ‘ The for- 
eign and the native ignorant vote,’ and others grouped 
together under the title ‘ Analysis of the vote;’ the com- 
mittees on ‘Civil Service’ and ‘Councils’ are also active. 
It is the Chairman’s duty to seek out information in various 
matters of Philadelphia’s government, information which 
is as yet not written down in any book, but is obtainable 
from intelligent participators in civic affairs. These mat- 
ters, together with such current history as can be obtained 
from the ‘ Council’s Manual,’ Allison and Penrose’s ‘ His- 
tory of Philadelphia’s Government,’ and Mr. Charles 
Brinley’s ‘ Voters’ Handbook,’ are the subjects of the 
Chairman’s address at each meeting; the ‘ Functions of 
Councils,’ the ‘ Progress of a Vote,’ ‘The Framework of 
Our Municipal Order,’ being the matters already touched 
upon. ‘Party Machinery’ and the ‘City’s Courts’ are 
outlined to follow in the autumn.” 

The section on Education, Miss Anna Hallowell (of the 
Board of Public Education), Chairman, concerns itself with 
the educational interests of the town, and has its sub-com- 
mittees on the placing of women on school boards, public 
libraries, the need of reorganization of school government 
in large cities, etc. At its monthly meetings it has dis- 
cussed the history of education in Philadelphia; Dr. J. M. 
Rice’s criticisms of our schools ; and held a joint meeting 
with the Public Education Association, at which the need 
of revision of our school department was practically con- 
sidered. It will concern itself with a study of secondary edu- 
cation, kindergartens, manual training, half-time schools, 
compulsory education, using the schools of our own and 
other cities for places of observation and comparison. 
The Committee on Literature of Education, Miss Agnes 
Irwin (now of Radcliffe College), Chairman, made for the 
members of the section a valuable list of books for reading, 
on the general topic of popular education. 

The Social Science section has an open field, and may — 
take up any phase of modern life. Its attention was first 
directed to the industrial depression of last winter, and a 
study of the best means of relief. Another sub-committee 
began the study of local charities and their tendency to 
overlap each other. The section may attack from a new 
side, 7. ¢., the woman’s side, the well-worn labor problem. 
It may ferret out “sweating” dens, or it may turn a crit- 
ical eye on domestic affairs, or even on the customs of 
“society.”” Its field is the world. 

The Art section, on whose roll are such distinguished 
names as Emily Sartain, Cecilia Beaux, and Alice Barber 
Stephens, looks on our city with its beauty-loving eyes— 
and I am afraid finds much amiss. 

Four committees were formed in this department: on 
parks, boulevards, squares, and playgrounds, of which we 
have all too few in our wide area; on public music; on art 
associations in other cities; and on similar associations in 
Philadelphia, including the subject of art decoration, such 


as placing photographs and casts in public schools, in re- 


formatories, etc., as in Boston. 

One of the committees took part this spring in defending 
the Wissahickon Ravine from being improved out of recog- 
nition. The same committee purchased twelve baskets 
for refuse, to be placed in the “Zoo” and in Fairmount 
Park, after the example of Chicago. 

A literature committee has also been formed for the cir- 
culation, in the department of books and pamphlets relative 
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to municipal art, a list of such books to be found in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Arts. 

One source of gratification in our new club is the fact that 
it had its origin in the heart of young Philadelphia. But 
it did not forget that old heads are useful for counsel, 
and chose for the President a woman of wide horizons, 
acknowledged scholarly attainment, and rare power of 
inspiration, while in the list of officers and governing board 
we find names of women who have for many years been 
known in the public charities and on executive boards of 
the Quaker City. | 

I have kept close to practical details in this sketch, sup- 
posing it will be read with most interest by women who are 
now being assured that their minds deal only with the con- 
crete, and are not capable of the abstract. Such will be 
pleased to know also that the dues of the Club have been 
three dollars per year, to which will be added an initiation 
fee next year. The membership in six months amounts 
to three hundred. To find a meeting-place capable of 
accommodating such a number is now becoming a question 
of some moment. 

The society during the last season has published pam- 
phlets for distribution, among them the following: 

1. Relation of Women to Municipal Reform. Herbert Welsh. 
, - Relation of Women to Municipal Reform. Mary E. Mum- 

ord. 

3. Addresses made at Joint Meeting of Civic Club and Public 
Education Society, by Mr. Herbert Welsh, Miss C. Pendleton, 
and President Charles De Garmo, of Swarthmore College. 

4. Address of President, Mrs. Stevenson, at the same meeting. 

5. Historical View of Public Education in Philadelphia. 

6. Address of Chairman of Municipal Department to Mem- 
bers of Club and women at large. 


The Cellar 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


Ye mind me o’ departed days. 

“Sister Margaret, how much coal does Ben use each 
week in your heaters ?” 

“Indeed, my dear, I don’t know; but if I were to take 
my seat on the coal-bin day in and day out, I am sure Ben 
would not throw in a hod the less.” 

Perhaps they were despots in their domains, those old- 
time servants. Certainly the Ben of this conversation was 
king of the cellar; but which of us would not exchange our 
King Stork of this present epoch for King Log of the past ? 

Where we now hear of a domestic who has lived two, 
three, and four years in one family, we are constrained to 
call him or her faithful. Ben threw out coal from his 
mistress’s cellar bins in such quantities as pleased him 
from the time his wool was kinky black till it was kinky 
gray, yet the grandchildren he saw born into the home 
have never heard that ‘“‘ Grandmother ”’ arrived at the point 
of a seat on the coal-bin to restrain Ben’s faithful shovel. 

But a coal-bin such as the old home cellar boasted was 
not such a bad seat, after all. The grandchildren, at least, 
thought it the height of comfort as they sat on the edge of 
the hard, dark wood bins, kicking their little heels, while 
their intimate friend Ben worked over the coal. 

Next to the garret in their childish affections stood this 
cellar with its neat cobblestone floor and roomy divisions. 

It is all very well for the older generations to talk of 
the decline of neatness, but they know as little of the woes 
of cramped housekeeping as the housekeeper of to-day 
who blames the tenement family for untidiness. Flat- 
keeping, even under the best conditions, may teach a 
wholesome lesson in charity toward the tenement-houses. 
In the small rooms of an apartment-house each pin must 
be kept in its own hole in the cushion, or all is confused. 
Fancy, then, the difficulty of keeping order in one room 
which is the shelter of a whole family! 

O for the lost space our ancestors enjoyed! Where 
has it vanished? Where are the real garrets and the real 
cellars such as Ben ruled over? 

Ben’s cellar—his mistress’s it was only by courtesy— 
was divided into three parts, with plenty of elbow-room in 
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each. First, and next the front windows, sunk beneath 
the street, came the coal and wood bins, the coal heaped 
in great black mountains, the wood neatly piled and smell- 
ing of the forest whence it came. 

The second compartment held dark wood bins also, but 
these were filled with clear white sand, delightful to lift in 
the hands and sift in grains through the fingers. 

Ben never stopped for any such nonsense. When he 
came to these sand-bins he would jump in and make the 
grains fly, digging and digging with his black, horny paws 
like a dog unearthing a bone, only Ben’s bones were the 
sweet potatoes which were stored in the white sand every 
summer season for winter use, each potato with its small 
end carefully pointing down. 

In this second compartment also was the slatted pantry, 
built to protect the contents from grown people, not chil- 
dren; or perhaps the carpenter relied on model childhood 
when he laid the slats. wide enough to admit little heads 
and arms. Grandmother, too, was unusually shortsighted, 
or good-naturedly willing for pilfering, when she set the 
barrel of “ sugar-crackers’”’ close to the slats. 

What a wicked joy to insert a thin childish arm and lift 
the wooden barrel-lid, while another naughty hand squeezed 
in, monkey-like, to draw out enough crackers for two greedy 
mouths ! 

Once the wooden lid slipped and fell with a crash that 
seemed in guilty ears to boom through the silent cellar. 
The key of the slatted pantry must be got at all hazards, 
and the sugar-cracker lid, which lay provokingly beyond 
groping fingers, must be replaced. Grandmother’s key- 
basket set by her side in the sewing-room. [In the next 
room lay another grandchild, a baby, and grandmother’s 
darling, fast asleep. There was surely nothing unnatural 
in a cousinly desire to view the little sleeper, but the sud- 
den wail of the awakened baby brought grandmother in to 
the cradle, frowning on the: intruder. The key-basket 
momentarily lost its protector, but that was long enough. 
The baby is a man now, and has forgiven the pinch which 
awaked him—has lived to pinch in turn, most likely; cer- 
tainly he, too, has since stolen from the dear old slatted 
pantry that was so seductive, locked or unlocked. To 
unlock the door and to enter was to see set against the 
back pantry wall a deep stone trough through which water 
flowed, a shallow stream, in one end and out of the other. 
In summer this trough held butter, cottage-cheese, and 
milk in cold stone crocks which the cool running water 
laved constantly. 

Grandmother herself always skimmed the cream from 
the crocks, and at the end of the skimming the child who 
had been best—or least found out—that day received the 
skimmer to lap. 

It was a delicious though kitten-like treat, looked for- 
ward to from morning to morning; and how we resented 
it if grandmother first scraped off into her cream-pitcher 
any of the adhesive cream which we considered our per- 
quisite ! 

Over the water-trough a smooth wooden shelf hangs 
from the ceiling holding cold meats, while on other shelves 
about the slatted walls are grandmother’s home-made cor- 
dials—medicinal blackberry, which it is worth being ill to 
obtain ; rich orange, which we can drink only when in best 
bodily condition—then but a thimbleful: last, “ Perfect 
Love Cordial,” made of I know not what, and reserved for 
family weddings alone. 

In fact, the slatted pantry is a kind of kingdom within a 
kingdom. Inside the slats, grandmother’s domain wholly ; 
outside, Ben’s. He stands at the door-sill to receive from 
her hand the sugar-loaves for cutting, and, as he takes 
them to the chopping-block in the third cellar division, all 
the children troop after him to see the blue paper torn 
from the snowy white cone, and the cone itself chopped 
and cut, now this way and now that, into sugar-lumps for 
the table. 

The splintered sugar almost flies into the mouth, and the 
cutting is so pretty! Sugar cut by machinery is all very 
well, but it’s not Ben in the cellar cutting in view of an 
eager group scrambling for splinters! 

Ben’s special interest and cellar pride centered in the 
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“hopper,” which, with the chopping-block, stood in the 
third division. The hopper was a great wooden funnel 
into which all the wood ashes of the house were poured, 
with a little water added on top. 

From the nose of the funnel drip, drip, drip, came a 
perpetual drop of pure wood-ash lye into a bucket set 
beneath. Ben called it “ making lye” to sit with his chin 
in his fists and watch that perpetual drop. This was /hig 
favorite cellar work. 

Nothing was niggardly, nothing was wasted, under grand- 
mother’s roof. Ben’s lye, boiled with the fat saved fro 
the kitchen, would be washing-soap some day. There was 
in the family a current story that the only thrashing worthy 
of the name which grandmother’s only. son ever received 
was from his father as a punishment for stealing the carv- 
ing-knife and with it slashing into ribbons the tubbed soap 
which had been set in the yard to cool. 

It was not the value of the soap at stake, but the wound 
to grandmother’s feelings—to her housekeeping dignity— 
that made the punishment severe. 

Housekeeping was a sacred vocation in those days, when 
a garret was a real garret and a cellar a real cellar. 


Scientific Child Study 


A recent number of the “ Journal of Psychology,” edited 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has an article on “ Child Language ” which 
should be read by every mother of young children. Clark 
University is doing special work in studying child life in 
connection with mothers. Mr. Christman, a Fellow in Ped- 
agogy in Clark University, says of the new study that “ it 
is to inquire into the life, the growth, the ideas, the very 
being, of the child.” A book is issued called “‘ The Baby 
Book,”’ with blank pages properly lined for the recording of 
interesting events of a baby’s life—its weight at different 
periods, the time when the first tooth appeared, the first 
articulate utterance and what it was (that is, the sound), 
and the first conscious movements. The value of such 
a study will be understood more fully when the article on 
“Child Language” is read. It is based upon data fur- 
nished by five hundred mothers who are in communication 
with this department in Clark University. The intelligent 
collection of such data makes possible the study of child life 
at that perplexing period when the child, to the ignorant, has 
no method of expressing any emotion or feeling but that of 
hunger or pain. This scientific study will save the babies 
of the future from that forcing process which overstrains 
certain functions and limits their development. There are 
thousands of children who during their life bear the burden 
of mental or physical ill health as a result of the ignorance 
of those who had charge of them in their infancy. Dr. Hall 
states that many children, because of the overstraining of 
certain functions at a critical period, lose the senses of 
sight and of hearing, or have them limited. When scientists 
who have made a study of infants, physically and mentally, 
tell us that strains on different parts of the body during 
the growing period affect the child’s future as much as 
underfeeding or overfeeding, that many children even in 
intelligent homes are affected as much by the mental 
strains they are forced to endure as the children of the 
_ poor are affected by the physical hardships that they must 
endure, one feels the necessity of the scientific care of the 
body and mind during the first years of life. 

The second value of such study is that it teaches both 
parents and teachers that certain mental defects are due 
wholly to physical causes. Many children suffer because 
they find that they are objects of criticism for slowness in 
catching an idea; they are made to feel that it is a fault 
which they could overcome if they would.” If those about 
them realized that this slowness of comprehension- was 
because the brain-centers were not properly connected, 
how differently the child would be treated, and how care- 
fully the teacher trained in psychology—and there should 
be no others—would guard the child from this very sense 
of its limitation! The article on “Child Language ” 
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referred to above tells us that if a child is allowed to 
develop naturally during the period when it is learning to 
walk, it will be found that its vocabulary does not increase. 
If all mothers understood this fact, how careful they would 
be not to strain the child’s mind in trying to force it to 
understand, to remember, or to express itself during this 
critical period when all its energies are naturally bent 
toward learning the secret of equilibrium! We are just 


entering the field of child knowledge ; just beginning to 


ver that forcing the brain of a child can result in as 
serious defects to its mind as forcing it to stand or walk 
before the bones can carry the weight of its body results 
in physical deformity. Nature may be forced, but the 
wisdom is almost infinite that does not in the forcing pro- 
duce a monstrosity. 
Growth is the law of life, of the eternal in man. Forcing 
represents man’s desire to see results within a limit of his 
finite comprehension of life. There are two ways of 
working: one in harmony with nature, which recognizes 
four seasons ; the other is of the nurseryman’s type, which 
ignores seasons, and produces out of season that which 
pleases man for the moment, but only for the moment. 
Dealing with children is not dealing with plants, it is 
dealing with immortal souls. Who dares to say that this 
expression of God to man, a little child, shall be forced to 
fit man’s idea of what he should be, rather than God’s 
intention of what his expression should be ? 


Almost Overcome 


The lack of emotional expression, due sometimes to 
reserve or a horror of gush, and often to the habit of repres- 
sion—native, or acquired through growing up in a-family in 
which the declaration of affection is not encouraged—has 
wrecked many married lives that would otherwise have 
been happy. There are doubtless many who will sym- 
pathize with the hero in the following story from the 
Youth’s Companion :”’ 

“ A man of New England descent and education had 
been married about a year, and was devotedly attached 
to his wife. His life without her had been a hard and 
solitary one, and in the sunshine she brought him his 
nature blossomed out into good deeds and gentle thought. 

“ «You are not as melancholy as you used to be,’ said 
an old acquaintance to him not long ago. 

“Melancholy! I should say not!’ he returned, with 
‘How could anybody be-sad with such a wife 
as I’ve got? Why, sometimes when I think what she’s 
been to me, it’s as much as I can do to keep from show- 
ing right out what I think of her!’ ” 


Japanese silk handkerchiefs of small size make dainty 
sachet-bags. 


A bill to provide for a more careful carrying out of the 
purposes of the act providing for the inspection of live 
stock and meats that are shipped from one State to 
another—passed March 3, 1891—was passed during the 
last days of the last session of Congress. The law of 1891 
ordered the destruction of condemned meats in rendering- 
vats. It was found by the inspectors that this did not 
prevent their shipment. The later bill provides for the 
destruction of condemned cattle and meats in the presence 
of the inspector, in the place where they were found. 


The following story from an exchange will be fully ap- 
preciated by many housekeepers : 


A lady who happened to possess a graceful bronzed plaster 
statuette representing Goethe and Schiller standing side by side 
holding a laurel wreath between them was equally amused and 
dismayed one morning when her parlor-maid ran in, much agi- 
tated, exclaiming distressfully : 

“ Oh, ma’am, I’m so sorry, but when I was dusting them twins, 
Gothe and Skuller, me hand slipped, and I broke Skuller’s nose 
short off !” 
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James Barkerding, Knight 
By Kate Dickinson Sweetser 
In Three Parts—Part I. 


Queen Barkerding was only a little girl, with the bright- 
est of snapping black eyes and the curliest of black hair, 
and with a round, merry face, although she never felt'the 
fresh air on it as other girls do, except when her brothers 
made a chair of their arms and carried her to the window 
or out on the fire-escape platform, but this was not often, 
for it hurt her back so badly. 

Her real name was Emma Christine, but she had been 
called Queen for so long that every one but her mother 
had forgotten that she had another name. 

It had come about in this way. One day, when she and 
several of the other girls were tired of all their old games, 
and were trying to think of a new one, an idea came to 
Emma Christine. Clapping her hands, she cried : 

“T know, I know! Le’s play I’m Queen, an’ you be 
grand ladies, an’ do ’xactly what I say!” 

** An’ play have lots of lovely clothes, an’ parties, an’ make 
bows to you, an’ say, ‘ All hail, our Queen !’”’ added one of 
the girls who had been reading history. 

* An’ we'll get gold paper for a crown, and sing when 
we put it on, an’ do things like they do in books,” said 
another. 

“My, won’t it be fun!” cried Emma Christine, greatly 
excited. ‘ That’s-why I never get up and go out like you 
do, ’cause, of course, a queen wouldn’t be so silly. She’d 
just sit still and be bowed at.” 

“Of course,’ assented the girls; and from that small 
beginning of a) game came the imaginary life with which 
Emma Chfistine and her playmates from that time sur- 
rounded themselves. The game soon became a second 
life to them, and the Queen a real crowned person, who 
knew her power and ruled them all, narrowly escaping being 
spoiled by the loyal obedience of her subjects. 

The boys entered eagerly into the new game, and did 
everything that the Queen commanded ; for, crowned or 
uncrowned, she was a great favorite, which made it much 
easier for them to take the vow of obedience, which was 
the one rule of the game. 

From an old book the girls learned to call themselves 
ladies-in-waiting, and the boys became knights, adding Sir 
to their names; and in their search for manners and cus- 
toms to make the game more perfect they learned, too, 
that as knights and ladies they were the Court of the Queen. 
So the game grew. 

It is a fine thing to be a Queen—much nicer, of course, 
than to be just ordinary every-day persons, even though 
you cannot have quite as much liberty as they ; and I am 
sure you will agree with me that Queen Barkerding was 
very fortunate, though her kingdom was only a ten-by- 
twelve room on the fourth floor of a Second Avenue 
tenement-house, her subjects were only her family and 
friends, and, while the ladies and knights all went to 
school and played out-of-doors, she was obliged to lie 
still. 

Born in a small country town, Queen’s first memories 
were of green grass and trees and sweet-smelling flowers, 
of smiles on her mother’s face, and of merry frolics with 
her big-boy father. Then came the time when the father’s 
voice was stilled and the mother neither sang nor smiled ; 
and it was after this that they moved to New York, to the 
rooms on Second Avenue, that the mother might more 
easily find work by which to support her delicate little 
girl and the boys. Every day she went early to her place 
in the paper-flower store; and if the tenement had not 
been filled with respectable Germans, whose children she 
was not afraid to have Queen play with, the little lady 
might have been very lonesome in the long hours ; for, 
besides going to school, Jim and Fred both sold papers, 
as did most of the Knights. But as it was, Queen was 
always surrounded by some of her Court, the Ladies 
cg turns in tidying up her kingdom and staying with 

er. 

To the Ladies she was adviser, comforter, and friend ; 
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to the Knights she was conscience and manners as well as 
Queen, and many a knotty question in morals they brought 
to her to unravel, while in return she made them teach her 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as they learned them in 
school. 

She was a merry little Majesty, as happy as the strongest 
of her subjects, and this was probably one of the secrets 
of her power. In all of her short life she had never been 
able to do as other children did, and it never entered her 
head to fret because she was unlike them. It was simply 
a matter of course that her back was not quite straight ; 
why, she did not try to discover. It was to her a beautiful 
thing that she should be a Queen, with so many loving 
subjects; and, shut in as she was from outer life and 
scenes, she lived mainly in a dream-world peopled with 
gorgeously dressed royal persons whom she ruled. To 
be sure, the real ones were not elegantly dressed at all; 
indeed, some of them wore very much patched cast-off 
clothes ; but that was where the magic of the game came 
in—it changed tinsel into gold, and patches into velvet 
and ermine. 

It was the first of March, and a great event was near— 
the birthday of the Queen; and the Court was in a wild 
excitement. There was an air of secrecy about, which 
made Queen’s black eyes snap with anger, for the Knights 
refused to pay any attention to her, for the first time ; and 
the Ladies spent their time either whispering with heads 
together in the corner, or in exchanging glances and signs 
which she did not understand. 

“It’s some mean old trick you’re goin’ to play on me, I 
know,” she said, indignantly, one day when the whole 
Court were together in her kingdom: “ You can’t fool me! 
Some day you’ll be very, very sorry, ’cause if you don’t look 
out I’ll ’spell you all from Court, an’ you can’t ever come 
back again. Serve you right, too!” 

Jim and Emil Bruger exchanged looks of alarm, for they 
were both of them barometers, going up or down as Queen 
smiled or frowned, and just then she looked like a small 
hurricane. But one of the other Knights, Fritz Arme, 
called out : 

“ Hi yi! Queenie’s mad! 
An’ I’m glad! 
An’ I know what'll please her—” | 

“What?” interrupted Queen, frowning. “If you know, 
why don’t you do it?” 

Fritz made no answer, but nudged Jim, and whispered 
in his ear: 

‘“* Make her just boilin’ mad. The madder she gets, the 
more s’prised she’ll be.” 

The whole Court took up this idea, and the poor Queen’s 
dignity was sorely tried for a time, but meanwhile prepara- 
tions for the surprise were coming on finely. It was to be 
a birthday feast which would be dazzlingly elegant, and it 
was very hard to keep it from Queen, for her ears were 
keen and her eyes were all-seeing; but she did not sus- 
pect a thing until the day when Jim came up alone, sat 
down on the end of her bed, and said, trying to look in- 
different : 

‘“* T say, Queen, s’posin’ we’d have a bully big spread, like 
a real Court, you know, and all dress up swell, what’d you 
choose to eat? Just s’posin’ we might get rich, you know 
—I don’t mean we’re ever goin’ to—but if we did—”’ 

Jim’s face looked like a red-cheeked apple when he got 
through, for he feared that he had clumsily betrayed the 
secret. 

Queen looked at him from under her long lashes, then 
shut her eyes with a sigh. ‘ Wouldn’t it be lovely?” she 
said. “I'd have ice-cream, of course. It’s kind of queer 
for a Queen never to have ate any.” 

“”Tain’t much good,” said Jim. “ Fritz had a swaller, 
an’ he said ’twasn’t only snow with colors on it. I’d enuff 
sight rather have gum an’ peanuts.” But Queen shook 
her head. : 

‘‘There’s nothing I want like cream,” she said,-“ an’ it 
seems as if it would be awful hard to wait till I get to 
heaven—I suppose they have it every day there.” 

Just then Fred’s head was thrust in the door. 
along, Jim,’”’ he said; “ you’re wanted.” 


* Come 
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For the Little People 


Waterproof Folk 


I looked from my window, 
And, dancing together, 
I spied three queer people 
Who love the wet weather. 
The turtle, the frog, and the duck all joined 
hands 
To caper so gayly upon the wet sands. 


The turtle was coated 
In shell, to defy 
» The pattering rain-drops, 
And keep him quite dry. 
The frog in green jacket was gay as could be. 
“ My coat will shed water—just see it!” said 
| he. 


The duck shook his web-feet 
And ruffled his feathers ; 
Cried he, “ Rain won’t hurt me! 
I'm dressed for all weathers. 
And when I can see the clouds frown in the 
sky, 
I oil my gray feathers and keep very dry 
—St. Nicholas. 


Their Nutting Party 
By Kate A. Peters 


One bright afternoon in early October Tom 
found an empty grape-basket on the back 
porch. 

“Come, Flossie,” said he, “let’s go nut- 
ting.” 

“ What’s that ?” asked the little girl, for she 
lived in the city. 

“ Why, you take baskets and go out, and 
some one climbs a tree and shakes it, and that 
makes the nuts fall down, and you pick them 
up and put them into your basket and bring 
them home. There are some splendid big 
trees down in Paxson's garden; let’s go there.” 

So off they started, hand in hand, Tom 
swinging the basket. Mr. Paxson was stand- 
ing on his porch. 

“Good-afternoon, Mr. Paxson,” said Tom. 
“Can Flossie and me have a nutting party 
here in your garden ?” 

“Good-afternoon, Tom; good-afternoon, 
Miss Flossie. So this is your little cousin 
from the city ?” answered the gentleman. 

“Yes, sir, this is Flossie, and she has never 
been to a nutting party in all her life, so I 
want to take her to one, and I think that I 
could climb that tree,” pointing to a Norway 
spruce. 

“ But these are all oak and maple trees and 
evergreens, 

“ Yes, sir, and they’re the prettiest in town, 
and it’s the nicest garden, too. Isn’t it nice, 
Flossie ?” 

* Beautiful—as nice as a park,” answered 
the little city girl. 

“ Bless your souls!” began Mr. Paxson, and 
then he stopped and thought fér a moment. 
“See here, Tom, you are only about ‘seven 
years old.” 

“ No, he’s six,” interrupted Flossie, gravely ; 
“for I’m past five, and he is only a year older 
than me.” 

“Is thatso? Well, you see, Tom, although 
you are pretty big for your age, I had better 
let Sam climb the tree for you; but I want 
him to go alittle errand for me first, and then he 
and I will both coi to the nutting party. So 
you and Flossie just come right along into the 
sitting-room and see Grandma Paxson a while. 
She will be glad to see you, I know she will. 
Here, mother,” he continued, opening the door, 
“here is Tom Woolston. He has brought 
his little cousin Flossie, from the city, over to 
have a-tiutting party on our lawn. Will you 
take care of them a little while, until Sam and 
I have got things all ready,” and he nodded 
and smiled to the pleasant old white-haited 
lady, who smiled, too, as he went on: “I sup- 
pose that you can find some nice red apples 
and ginger cookies to amuse them with.” 

“Indeed I can,” she answered, getting up 
from her big rocking-chair. 

So she told them to sit down on the sofa, 


and then she brought them a big plate full of 
shining red apples and nice ginger cookies. 
Before the plate was even half empty, Mr. 
Paxson opened the door and called, “ All 
aboard for the nutting party!” 

“TI am coming too!” said Grandmother 
Paxson. “I have not been toanutting party for 
many a long year, but I know that I will en- 
joy this one.” 

So she put on her shawl and found another 
grape-basket for Flossie to have for her very 
own, and they all went out into the garden to- 
gether. 

Sam, the colored boy who took care of the 
horses, stood there under a fine spreading 
oak-tree, smiling as a May morning, with his 
pockets all stuffed and bulging out, and a 
seed-bag thrown over his shoulder. 

“I think that this will be the best tree,” 
said Mr. Paxson, pointing to the oak, “for 
then grandmother won’t have to walk so far. 
Put yourself up there, Sam!” 

“My, but he’s a daisy climber!” said Tom, 
as Sam, perching himself in the first crotch, 
began to shake the tree and call out, “ Look 
out for the nuts!” 

Sure enough, as he shook the branch, a 
handful of nuts fell into the grass. 

“ Here’s more!” shouted Sam, with another 
shake. 

How they all ran around and laughed and 
shouted, “Oh my!” and picked up the big 
glossy brown chestnuts ! 

Mr. Paxson put all he picked up into Tom’s 
basket, and Grandmother Paxson dropped 
hers into Flossie’s basket, and what a lot of 
nuts there were, to be sure! At last Sam 
called out, “ They’se all shook down, suh !” 

“ Well, then, you come down, too,” answered 
Mr. Paxson. 

“ Have some of my nuts, Sam; I’ve got the 
most !” said Tom. 

“ No, thankee, Tom, I’se got a lot in the 
house.” 

“Shall we put them all into one basket ?” 
asked Mr. Paxson. 

“Oh, no,” answered Flossie. “ Let us each 
keep our own, please. I never went to a nut- 
ting party before.” 

“T never went to such a nice one,” said 
Tom; “it’s the most splendid one in the 
world.” 

“The most splendid one in the world!” re- 
peated Flossie. 

“ But we’d better hurry home now,” con- 
tinued Tom, “ for Aunt Florence might worry 
about Flossie.” 


So, after many pleasant good-bys, the little . 


nutters walked slowly home carrying their 
precious burden of nuts. 

“Where have you children been all this 
while?” asked Aunt Florence, as they came 
into the sitting-room. 

“We've been nutting.” answered Tom, 
proudly. “ Just see what a lot we got!” 

“ Where did you go ?” asked his big brother 
Rodman. 

“ Down in Mr. Paxson’s garden.” 

‘In Mr. Paxson’s garden!” repeated Rod- 
man. “ Why, he hasn’t any nut-trees there!” 

“Yes, he has! Sam climbed up that nice 
big shady tree near the porch, and shook it, 
and all these nuts came down on the grass, 
and Mr. Paxson and Grandmother Paxson 
helped us pick them up,” answered Tom. 

“And Grandmother gave us ginger cakes 
and nice red apples,” said Flossie. 

“Hello, Tom! these nuts are roasted!” 
exclaimed Rodman, picking up a handful from 
Tom’s basket. 

“ Well, that’s the kind that grow on Mr. 
Paxson’s trees, I s’pose,” answered Tom; “ and 
I think they’re the nicest, anyhow.” 

“So do I,” chimed in Flossie. 
they’re the nicest, too.” 

* But roasted nuts don’t grow on any kind 
of trecs,” persisted Rodman. “I guess Sam 


“T think 


took them up first and threw them down after- 
wards.” 

“That was probably the way,” said Aunt 
Florence, kindly, “and I think that Mr. Pax- 


son was very kind to take so much trouble to 
please the children ; and now please don’t spoil 
all their pleasure, Rodman, for it has been 
such a nice nutting party for them.” 

“T don’t care, anyhow !” spoke up Tom,with 
a very red face. “It was the nicest nutting 
party in the world, and Mr. Paxson is the nicest 
man in the world, and these are the nicest 


. nuts!” 


“ T think so, too, just that way,” said Flossie, 
“and I’m going to ask Mr. Paxson to have 
another nutting party when I come here at 
Christmas.” 

“And I hope that you will let me come, 
too,” said her mother. 

“Oh yes, we will!” they both replied, 
heartily; and then the bell rang for supper. 


Guess ? 


“ Now tell,” 

Cried Nell. 
“ Sometimes it’s big—sometimes it’s small. 
It has two hands and no feet at all. 

But still,” 

Said Nell, 
“ Though it doesn’t run up, it does run down. 
Its face is always healthy and round, 
And it talks very prim and very precise. 
When I am good it says, so nice, 

‘ Pretty— well ! 

Little—Nell.’ 


“ But if I’m naughty, oh deary me! 

Its voice is as solemn as it can be! 

Solemn and sorry and dreadfally clear, 

And the more I don’t listen, the more I hear 

* Do’s you’d—oughter, 
Lit-tle— daughter.’ 


“Can’t you guess it, you funny folks ? 
Something that runs but never walks ? 
Well, well!” 
Cried Nell, 
“If you can’t imagine, I’ll have to ‘splain, 
And I won’t make such a /ard riddle again. 
You must have a key before it will talk. 
Turn the key—and there’s a 
— Youth's Companion. 
Practicing 
I. 
Ten little troublesome fingers, 
Ten little finger-nails— 
Pattering on the piano, 
Scattering over the scales, 
Clicking and clacking and clattering, 
Each in the other one’s way— 
What trying and sighing and crying 
To teach little children to play ! 
II. 
To play? Icall it working, 
When ten little fingers like mine 
Are bumping and clumping and thumping, 
And never will fall into line. 
They fumble and tumble and stumble, 
They trip and they skip and they hop, 
And just when the music is gayest 
They come to an obstinate stop. 

Do you think that mamma’s pretty fingers 
That sparkle and dance on the keys 
While the music is rippling below them, 

Were ever as clumsy as these? 
I would work—I would patiently practice, 
How patiently !—day after day, 
If I thought that my practice and patience 
Would end in such beautiful play. 
— St. Nicholas. 


Cambric Tea 


My mamma says that cambric tea 

Is good for little girls like me. 

She makes it very white and thin 

Instead of putting cambric in. 

It really is a d'licious drink, 

And doesn’t taste as you would think. 
— Youth's Companion. 
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The Life of Christ 
XVII.—Signs of His Messiahship ' 
By Lyman Abbott 


There are three ways in which we may approach the 
miraculous events recorded in the New Testament. We 
may assume, with Robert Elsmere, that “miracles do 
not happen.” In that case we of course dismiss these 
events altogether from the narrative, or endeavor to account 
for them by some naturalistic interpretation, as by sup- 
posing that, under the influence of Christ’s te: ching of the 
tive thousand, those who had provisions gave to those who 
had none, and so all were supplied. Or we may say, with 
Huxley and Renan, that the question whether these events 
really took place is a question to be determined by histori- 
cal evidence, but that, the events being extraordinary, the 
evidence must also be extraordinary. We may then pro- 
ceed to examine that evidence, leaving our decision as to 
Christ’s character and his claims upon us to be determined 
by that examination. ‘This may be called, perhaps, the 
scientific method—scientific, though not really philosophi- 
cal, since it leaves out of view the most important factor, 
namely, the character of Jesus Christ himself. If Chris- 
tian believers generally pursued this method, I am inclined 
to think that they would reach Mr. Huxley’s conclusion 
respecting the miracles—the Scotch verdict, “ not proven.” 
It is true that the historical evidence is so clear and 
cogent that it would be quite convincing as to any ordinary 
events; but these events are so extraordinary that a 
scientist who considers the evidence without taking account 
of the extraordinary character of Jesus Christ and the 
revelation he professed to bring to man, might well doubt 
whether the historical evidence established the remarkable 
phenomena. There is a third, and I believe a much more 
rational, method of approaching this question. Let me try 
to state it. 

The student pursuing this method opens his New Tes- 
tament and reads the four Gospels. What first and most 
impresses him in this story is, not the remarkable inci- 
dents known as miracles, but the remarkable man concern- 
ing whom this story is told. It is clearly no fancy por- 
trait. The evidence of its historical reality, which I cannot 
go into here, is such as to satisfy the most incredulous 
that Jesus Christ lived, and that he was such a man and 
lived such a life as is here portrayed. Nor is the portrait 
idealized. It is clear that these Galilean peasants were 
alike incapable of inventing or of embellishing the story. 
There are, on the contrary, considerable indications that 
they failed to understand their Master, and have marred, 
not improved, the picture by their treatment of it." The stu- 
dent then begins to study this unique life and character. He 
finds that this Jesus Christ was himself the central object of 
his teachi1g. Whatever theory the student may form as 
to the inherent nature of this remarkable man and his 
relation to the Eternal Father, he cannot doubt that Jesus 
claimed to come from the Father, to be the Father’s well- 
beloved Son, to have come into the world to manifest the 
Father, and to bring to sinful men a revelation of the 
Father’s love and gracious help, Is it possibly true that 
the great Unknown has revealed himself to men in this 
one unique human life? that Jesus Christ is not only a 
revealer of truth by his words, but a revelation of a Person 
by his life? The more the student studies this character 
the more he believes in an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. He at last assumes it, as at least a hypothetical 
answer. He forms, let us say, the hypothesis that God, 
whom philosophy and much of religion have regarded as 
the Unknown, if not the Unknowable, has manifested him- 
self to men in his works and in the noble deeds and in- 
spired thoughts of the great and good of all ages. and in 
the aspirations, coming we know not whence, in our own 
souls in their highest experiences, and has also revealed 
himself pre-eminently in this Jesus of Nazareth; that the 
hope of the world for such a revelation, itself the impulse 
of all true worship, which is a seeking after God, has its 


' Bible Study Union Lesson No. 18. The International Sunday-School Course 
no corresponding lesson. Mark iv., 35—v , 43; Matt. ix., 27-34. 
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fulfillment in this Jesus of Nazareth; that, in a word, he 
is the Christ. With this hypothetical faith he re-reads the 
Gospels again. The miracles, upon this hypothesis, no 
longer seem extraordinary to him. It would rather be 
extraordinary if there were none. It does not seem 
strange to him that from such a man power should scintil- 
late in forms of manifestation not without remote resem- 
blances in manifestations of power by other sons of God, 
but unparalleled in the history of mankind, as this Man is 
unparalleled among the sons of men. 

Still further pursuing this train of thought, he asks him- 
self, What is a miracle? Discarding all theological and 
modern definitions, he goes to the Gospels themselves to 
see what miracles, as there recorded, are. He finds four 
words used to designate them; namely, Works, Wonders, 
Powers, and Signs—the latter being the translation of the 
word sometimes transliterated miracle. A miracle, then, isa 
work generaily of beneficence, calculated to arouse wonder 
in the beholder, manifesting ower more than human, and 
serving as a sign of divine authority. If there was such a 
man as Jesus Christ, if he was a unique revelation of God, 
if he came to bring to sinful men a message and a ministry 
of forgiveness and of cure, how could it be that there 
should not be miracles, thus defined? how possible that 
he should not do wos of love, wonders to that age and to 
all ages, manifesting the ower which resided in him, and 
serving to all men as a sigv that he was what he claimed 
to be? 

Dropping for a moment the impersonal form and express- 
ing my own faith: I believe in the miracles because I 
believe in Jesus Christ, not in Jesus Christ because [ 
believe in the miracles. The foundation of my faith in 
the Gospels is not the works He did, but He Himself; and 
I believe the works because I can believe anything good 
and great of Him. In short, accepting His own alterna- 
tive, I believe that He was in the Father and the Father in 
Him : I do not believe Him merely for the works’ sake. 

Let me, then, ask the reader for a moment to try to 
take this point of view. Let him accept, simply as an 
working hypothesis, this Christian faith, that “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself,” that the Unknown 
is Love, and that this Unknown, infinite in love, has come 
to earth that in a human life he might manifest that love 
to men, and lift them out of themselves, and bring them 
to the Father. If the reader once accepts this hypothesis, 
does it seem impossible to him that such an One should 
manifest his power in works of love that awaken the 
wonder of his friends ; that he should still the tempest, 
should quiet, calm, cure the lunatic ; should conquer dis- 
ease, should even open the gates of death and call back 
the dead to life again? If he was the Son of God, if he 
had a message worthy of such an authentication, why 
should we think it impossible that the needed authentica- 
tion should be given ? 

For the message needed authentication. Consider the 
two great burdens which the world of men had long borne, 
and from which they could get relief only by an authen- 
ticated revelation. 

Long had the world stood before death appalled and 
sorrow-stricken. In vain it had endeavored to look be- 
yond the sod—it could see nothing. Its nob'est prophets 
and noblest apostles could tell it nothing. There was a 
vague hope of some future life—nothing more. Even Soc- 
rates, noblest philosopher of Greece, could offer to his 
disciples, as they gathered at his dying bed, no better com- 
fort than the direc:ion, ** Go, search Greece for a charmer; 
it is a wide world ; and perhaps somewhere you will find 
some one who will give you comfort and consolation.” 
And the other burden was even greater and harder to be 
borne—the sense of an irreparable past, the sense of an 
evil done that could not be undone, the sense of a great 
gap between the soul and God that could not be bridged. 
In the temples of pagan religions everywhere you find 
the same cry of men—that cry which comes to us from 
India in her song: “O Varuna, have mercy! O Varuna, 
have mercy!” And no answer from Varuna; no song of 
triumph from the temple. For the history of paganism 


has been always the same—humanity floundering in the 
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slough of despond, with never a song on its lips and never 
a gleam of hope on its brow. 

Now there comes to the world One who says, “I can 
answer your problems. I can tell you what there is after 
death: a land of glory and an angel throng. I can tell 
you whether God will have mercy on you: he is a for- 
giving Father.” This messenger does not tell us what he 
thinks, nor what he Aofes. He brings his message, so he 
says, from the heavens. He knows that there is a glory 
beyond the grave. He knows that there is a hand of God 
outstretched to lift this burden on our back that is sinking 
us in this slough of despond. 

It is not enough for us to have the intuition of a poet 
guessing that there is a hope beyond the grave when we 
stand before the grave in which our best beloved lies. It 
is not enough for us to have.a Jewish poet guessing that 
there is a mercy in the great Father when we are bowed 
down beneath the burden of an irreparable past, and know 
not what God can or will do for us. We need an assur- 
ance that will speak to us of life and hope. And this 
Messenger, that brings this word out of the unknown, 
brings an authentication of his divine authority. He comes 
clad with a power that shows itself despite him. The mob 
parts before him, awed by the majesty of his presence ; 
the very hem of his garment heals. He works no wonders 
merely to stir men’s admiration ; but power flashes from 
him as electric sparks from the Leyden jar. 

Whether a prophet eighteen centuries ago stilled a tem- 
pest, cured a lunatic, raised a widow’s son, are not in them- 
selves important questions ; but it is transcendently impor- 
tant that we should know that in these Lessons we are 
studying the life of one surcharged with divinity and bring- 
ing to us and to all the world an authoritative revelation of 


pardon and of hope. 


The Religious World 


One of the most eminent preach- 
ers in the United States for many 
years was undoubtedly Professor 
David Swing, of Chicago, who 
died at his home in that city 
on the evening of October 3. 
Professor Swing was born Au- 
gust 23, 1830, having been, there- 
fore, at the time ot his death 
sixty-four years ofage. He was 
pastor of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church in Chicago when 
he came into National promi- 
‘ nence by the charges made 
against him by Professor Patton, 
then of the McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, and now Pres- 
ident of Princeton College. The charges of heresy brought 
against him contained twenty-eight specifications of lapses from 
Presbyterian doctrine. They were not sustained, the votes of 
the Presbytery, as we remember it, being sixty-one in favor of 
Dr. Swing and thirteen against him. But the matter was not 
allowed to drop there, and, in order to stop further contro- 
versy, Professor Swing resigned his pastorate, going with a 
large number of his friends to Central Music Hall, where he 
formed a church—if there was any formal church—which -has 
continued from that day to the present, and where he has been 
one of the most positive religious forces in the city and country. 
Professor Swing was essentially a scholar. He was not an ora- 
tor; he read his sermons closely, and they were always written 
with the utmost care. He had none of the graces of oratory, 
but there was a nameless something in his manner, a force and 
elegance in his writing, a certain Awmanity, if we may so use 
the word, in his preaching, which won and held the attention of 
vast congregations. At different times there: have been sugges- 
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tions of his return to the Presbyterian fold, but, so far as we 
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know, they have never been approved by him. He had pub- 
lished several volumes of sermons, all of which are evangelical 
in spirit, practical in their object, and possessed of a fine literary 
quality. He had no liking for ecclesiasticism; he was a hater 
of unnecessary forms and a lover of simplicity and of righteous- 
ness. The name of David Swing must always be given a high 
place in any list of the foremost preachers of this country dur- 
ing the last quarter of the present century. What will be the 
future of the great church to which he has ministéred we do not 
know. Some man of like spirit will probably be found to carry 
on this most important work. , 


Union Theological Seminary opened 
its new year on Thursday afternoon, 
September 27.’ A large audience was 
present to hear the opening address of Dr. Briggs, whose subject 
on this occasion was “ The Messiah of the Gospels.” On the 
platform and in the audience were many prominent men—among 
them Dr. Charles Butler, President of the Board of Trustees; Dr. 
T.S. Hamlin, of Washington; John Crosby Brown, of New York ; 
President Hastings, and others. The address of Dr. Briggs was 
in his best vein. The “ Evangelist,” in commenting on it, says: 
* There was no word of reference to the questions which have 
been agitating the Church. For all that was said or implied in 
the address a stranger might have supposed himself to be listen- 
ing to one whom the Church delighted to honor, instead of one 
who had been declared by the highest tribunal to be unfit for the 
work of preaching the Gospel.” “In clear, crisp sentences the 
great ideals of the Old Testament prophecy—the day of the Lord, 
the divine advent as Father, Husband, and Shepherd, the Holy 
Land, the Messianic King, the kingdom of God, the holy priest- 
hood, the ideal Man, the victory over evil, the Faithful Prophet, 
the New Covenant—were one by one discussed. The speaker 
showed how these ideals were taken up into the teaching of Jesus ; 
how some features, such as the divine advent, the ideal Man, 
the Faithful Prophet, were fulfilled in his earthly life; how 
others, such as the kingdom of God, are to-day in course of ful- 
fillment; while for still others, such as the day of the Lord, we 
are pointed forward by Jesus himself to that Second Advent, 
when all men shall be judged by their works, and the kingdom of 
glory be ushered in.” The address is published in full in the 
“ Evangelist.” We are glad to be able to report that there is no 
falling off in the number of students at Union, while the quality 
of the men is quite as high as ever before, if not higher. 
The proportion of Presbyterians is significantly large, showing 
that the agitation in that Church has not seriously affected 
those who are studying for the ministry. The outlook before the 
Seminary was never more encouraging. 


Union 
Theological Seminary 


As we read the address of Professor Briggs, to 
which we have just referred, it is impossible not 
to raise the question, What constitutes heresy ? 
That noble address closes with the passage which we quote 
below. It seems preposterous to think of the possibility of a 
man with such a faith being suspended from his duties as a 
Christian minister. It raises the question whether the spirit 
that could find in him anything essentially heretical is not itself 
a greater heresy than is charged against the Professor. We 
advise our readers to observe with care the following passage 
which closes the address: 


The cross, stained with the blood-drops of our Redeemer, is the most sacred 
symbol of our holy religion. Let it crown all our churches! Let it lead all 
our processions! Let it be worn on the hearts of all Christian people! But it 
is precious, not because it points downward to death and the grave, but because 
it ever points upward to the living Christ, who was lifted on that cross in order 
to be lifted thereby higher to his heavenly throne, to reign there as the one 
Mediator between God and man, whose pierced hands and feet and side—the 
scars of that cross—are the eternal pledges of his victory over the law of sin 
and death, and of the justification, sanctification, and glorification which he 
has won for our race, and which he is graciously bestowing upon his kingdom. 


A Query 


Last week we printed a paragraph en- 
titled “Conscience in Cleveland ;” 
this week we call attention to a great 
movement in behalf of good order and pure life in Chicago. 
Mr. W. T. Stead, in his book, « If Christ Came to Chicago,” has 
a striking chapter on “ Gambling.” Indeed, that book of Mr. 
Stead’s is a far more calm and earnest study of the condition of 
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things in the great Western city than many may have imagined. 
Not long ago the writer heard an eminent and conservative 
English Lord speak of it in the very highest terms. Just before, 
an American Presbyterian divine of decidedly conservative tend- 
encies had spoken of it derisively; but when, a few days after- 
ward, he had read it, he withdrew his former statements and 
said it was a strong and earnest book. Partially as an out- 
growth of the civic movement started during Mr. Stead’s visit 
in Chicago has risen the agitation against gambling and other 
forms of immorality. The leader in this work is a young 
Presbyterian minister, the Rev. William G. Clarke, a man only 
thirty-three years of age. He has worked with peculiar wisdom, 
invincible pluck, and tireless patience. The government of the 
city was practically in the hands of gamblers, who controlled 
the police, and the outlook was anything but encouraging. Mr. 
Clarke employed four lawyers, each of whom was ignorant that 
the others had been retained. He then brought the influence 
of personal friends to bear upon the Mayor. Evidence was 
collected in many ways, and strong indictments were prepared. 
It was then arranged that on a special day sermons should be 
preached from all the Chicago pulpits. The city was for the 
time cleared of the gamblers—“a thing which it has been 
asserted for the last twenty years could not be done. The city 
government and the politicians were stampeded. They dared 
not withstand the tide of public sentiment which was rising in 
fury.” Mr. Clarke is described as a quiet, scholarly man, giv- 
ing no sign of the remarkable energy, wisdom, and courage which 
he has displayed in this campaign. In almost every great city 
in the Union the good fight against municipal and social cor- 
ruption is going on, and ministers are everywhere in the lead. 
The old talk about Christianity being for another world rather 
than the present, and of Christians being the most impractical of 
men, sounds strange to those who know the kind of work in 
which most of the churches and their leaders are engaged. 


The September number of the 
“ Christian City ” contains some 
valuable statistics concerning the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the region below 
Fourteenth Street, New York. They are as follows: 


1. Methodism sustained in that section in 1870 twenty churches and missions , 
in 1880, nineteen churches and missions, It hasat this datetwenty churches and 
missions. 

There has been in a quarter of a century no diminution in the number of the 
denomination’s enterprises. 

2. While there have been a few adjustments of property by transfer, consoli- 
dation, or removal within the territory, as far as we can ascertain, not one dime’s 
value of investment has been taken away from the region in question during the 
past twenty-five years. 

3. For pastoral support the amount paid was in 1883-4 (in round numbers), 
$38,000 ; in 1893-4, $45,000. The current expenses (excluding payments on 
property, etc.) were in the former year about $30,000; in the latter almost pre- 
cisely the same amount. In a word, there has been no decrease in the annual 
current expenditures for general purposes, and an actual increase of $7,000, or 
nearly twenty per cent., in the support of pastors. 

4. Ten years ago there were nineteen pastors, and perhaps ten or twelve em- 
ployed or appointed lay workers. There are now twenty-two pastors, and at 
least twenty-eight such lay workers. That is, there are now fifty employed 
workers in the field as against thirty a decade ago. 

5. Of the direct appropriations made by the New York City Church Extension 
and Missionary Society to its work, which covers the entire city, considerably 
more than one-half is devoted to the work below Fourteenth Street; the actual 
amount is greater than ever before, and the ratio to that given to other work 

ncreases year by year. 


We are glad to see this report. It is encouraging, and shows 
that at least one of our denominations is not deserting the down- 
town districts. We do not think it shows that even that body 
is devoting proportionate attention to the most neglected region, 
but it does prove beyond a question that it is not deserting the 
field, but, on the other hand, is steadily increasing its forces in 
the district. 


Methodism in New York 


It having been reported by certain French 
papers that Pére Hyacinthe was contem- 
plating a return to the Roman Church, 
and certain contradictory statements having appeared in other 
papers concerning his relation toward the Old Catholics of Hol- 
land, some one, whom we take to be an American, secured from 
Pére Hyacinthe an utterance concerning his position, which is 
published in the “ Independent” of October 4. That article 
makes very plain the fact that he has no intention of returning 
to the Church of Rome. It contains many friendly expressions 
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of opinion for all that is good in that venerable communion. 
He says: “It is very certain that I have not, and never had, 
the faintest temptation to submit to the Roman yoke again. 
But, with the prophet Mohammed, who enjoined upon his disci- 
ples to ‘seek truth and accept it, even if it came from China,’ | 
can not only accept but rejoice when I find indications of light 
in the darkness from which I have escaped.” The great 
preacher finds many signs of encouragement in the evident 
though slow progress which the Church in the United States is 
making under the leadership of such men as Cardinal Gibbons 
and Archbishop Ireland, and says: “ Nor am I afraid to say 
that, if such men can be multiplied and such courage augmented, 
there will be more hope for reform in the Roman Church than 
in the sects outside which glory in their sectarianism.” Con- 
cerning the state of religion in France he writes words which 
are well worth quoting: * As for France, her heart is neither 
with clericalism nor with sectarianism; and the more I go 
through the country the more I am convinced of this. Nor is 
France an impious people. And those foreigners who, for lack 
of observation or insight, go about proclaiming us such, are 
guilty of gross ignorance or calumny.” After speaking of the 
evils of sectarianism and a divided Christendom, a condition of 
things which many of our most eminent Christian leaders seem 
to think desirable instead of hateful, Pére Hyacinthe declares 
himself as follows (some may call him extravagant; we think 
him moderate and true): “ In my observation, by study and by 
personal communication, I find more simplicity and also more 
grandeur in some of the other great religions, such as Islam and 
that of Confucius, than in the hideous caricatures which are given 
to the world in the name of God and His Divine Son.” Pére 
Hyacinthe has lost none of his force as the years have advanced, 
and now, as for the past quarter of a century, is one of the most 
vital religious forces in his native country. In the article from 
which we have quoted he tells why he never consented to be 
made a Bishop : “ I refused then [in the Old Catholic Church}, 
as I had refused in the Roman Church, and for the same reason 
—that I believe I have a vocation as a preacher and not as a 
Bishop.” We commend that statement to the ambitious in 
certain of our Protestant Churches in America. 


The “Christian Patriot” is a 
newspaper published at Madras 
in the English language. The 
issue under the date of August 23, 1894, contains an account of 
the conversion of Mr. Ramanujam Chetty, M.A., B.L. He is a 
graduate of the University of Madras, and a trained lawyer. 
The paper contains his own account of his conversion. He 
was born in a family of affluent circumstances, and his position 
is unquestionable. He graduated without having become a 
Christian, although he was interested in the study of Christian 
books. He says: “ Till recently, although I had the highest 
reverence for Christ, yet I was not a believer in his divinity. 
I thought of facing the question seriously if I survived my 
father, for I had a great desire not to cause a shock to him.” 
What led Mr. Ramanujam to a thorough consideration of the 
claims of Christianity was the visit of Mrs. Annie Besant to 
India, and the reading of the speeches of Swami Vivekananda 
at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago. After he had thor- 
oughly studied the subject he became convinced of “ the hollow- 
ness of their assertions,” and then turned to a study of the truths 
of Christianity, with the result that he has come unqualifiedly to 
accept Christ. The Madras paper from which we have quoted 
says: “‘ The misguided folks in America who think that Hinduism, 
after all, must be a superior kind of religion because Swami 
Vivekananda has chosen to read into that dead system the living 
truths of Christianity should not lose sight of the practical effect 
of such pretentious assertions.” This is an exceedingly inter- 
esting conversion, because it is the result of the effect upon an 
educated and thoughtful Hindu made by the comparison of his 
own hereditary faith with Christianity ; and.he was forced to 
make the comparison, not by missionaries, but by those who pro- 
fessed to speak with authority for the Hindu faith. Perhaps 
Mr. Vivekananda will get time, in some of his addresses in this 
country, to attempt to explain away this remarkable conversion ; 
but, fortunately, the facts are unquestionable. 


A Remarkable Conversion 
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A Historical Reference-Book ' 


Mr. Larned, of the Buffalo Library, has undertaken an 
ambitious work in the attempt that he has made in the 
volumes before us to systematize history after the fashion 
of the encyclopzdist, or, as he himself expresses it, “‘ to 
organize all available historical literature into a system of 
history for general use.” The plan is at first sight some- 
what appalling, and one instinctively wonders whether 
history can thus be chained and encompassed without 
destroying its life and organic character. An examination, 
however, soon shows that, conceding the necessity of such 
a work, the plan has been exceedingly well executed. 
What is here given is not history—human development 
cannot be cut up and arranged after the idea of a card 
catalogue—but is rather a kind of historical concordance 
by means of which it becomes possible to look up the essen- 
tial data of a historical event in much the same way as 
one looks up a word in a dictionary. So far, one sees the 
handiwork of a skillful librarian. But even ingenious 
machinery will go for naught if the material with which it 
works be imperfect. In this case the material is for the 
most part good ; the text is almost entirely made up of 
quotations from well-known historical literature in the 
English language. As one readily sees, Mr. Larned’s 
idea is to bring to the reader’s shelves what practically 
amounts to a library of five thousand volumes. 

The result from one point of viewis open to criticism. 
Many phases of history, as, for example, Feudalism, the 
Crusades, etc., and histories of whole countries, such as 
those of Spain, Sweden, and Italy, are inadequately repre- 
sented by works in English, and they cannot be justly 
appreciated without a knowledge of French, German, and 
Italian writings. Mr. Larned’s authorities contain many 
statements and conclusions not acceptable to modern his- 
torical scholars, as in the matter of the Edict of Kiersey, 
Peter the Hermit, the Rise of the University, the Kultur- 
kampf, etc. The plan of the work, however, makes impos- 
sible quotations from foreign authorities. Even in English 
and American history there is room for improvement ; for 
under “ Education” Giles is quoted for Alfred the Great, 
and, furthermore, in quoting Johnston and Fiske on Con- 
necticut, Mr. Larned has repeated theories and statements 
repudiated by every well-informed Connecticut historical 
scholar. Then, too, there is a risk in citing ‘unsigned 
articles from the “ Nation,” the “‘ Athenzum,” the New 
York “ Tribune,” etc. 

But the occasional use of an inferior writer was doubt- 
less in many cases unavoidable. It is but fair to Mr. 
Larned to infer that he desired to avoid any approach to 
literary piracy, and as the permission that he received from 
authors and publishers must have been qualified, it is prob- 
able that he has done the best he could do under the cir- 
cumstances. A work made in this way, of borrowed ma- 
terial, could not be made honestly without spreading the 
indebtedness pretty widely. We cannot so easily excuse 
the “* Logical Outlines,”’ graphic schemes in various colors 
that give the social and political, physical and material, 
ethnological, and other phases of a country’s history. 
Their brevity and elementary character make them of no 
use whatever, and they are out of place beside the dignified 
text. The maps, however, are admirable. The superficiality 
of Labberton, the limitations of Putzger, the difficulties of 
access to Droysen, Spruner, and the new French historical 
atlas, make Mr. Reiley’s maps a contribution of real merit. 
The chronological tables are useful, and the text of some 
fifteen constitutions, from the constitution of the Argentine 
Republic to that of Venezuela, will frequently be consulted. 
On the whole, Mr. Larned, who has evidently spent many 
years upon his task, may take pride in a work both useful 
and scholarly. 


| History for Ready Reference. From the best Historians, Biographers, and 
Specialists ; their own words in a Comenase System of History for all Countries 
and Subjects, and representing for both Readers and Students the Better and 
Newer Literature of History in the English Language. By J. N. Larned. 
With numerous Historical Maps from Original Studies and Drawings by 
Alan C. Reiley. In Vols. Vol. l., A—Elba; Vol. 11., Eldorado—Greaves. 
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Mr. Lang on Ghosts* 


The subject of ghosts is more deeply serious than many 
stop to consider. There is a religious bearing of the 
question which may affect the fundamental faith in the 
superhuman. Mr. Lang appears to think that the super- 
stition that believes in phantasms of the dead or of the 
living is purely a survival from the animistic stage of 
human culture; but Mr. Lang, at the close of his book, 
admits that much is left to be explained. He objects to 
speaking of ghosts as evidences of the supernatural, for 
that begs the question. Why are not ghosts natural? 
Very well, then, let us say that ghosts are abnormal. 
Then the Theosophists come in with their doctrine of the 
astral body, which is perfectly normal. The Spiritualists | 
also materialize their spirits; and the hypnotists, it may 
seem, make us think that we see ghosts even if it is “all 
in our eye.” 

Mr. Lang quite properly asks some pertinent questions 
about ghosts, and we will ask them also, with questions of 
our own. Why do spirits pass through iron plates and 
stone walls, and yet make a noise walking and rustling 
their garments? Why do ghosts wear clothes, ride in a 
“phantom ’rickshaw,” or a ghost coach and four, or, as in a 
recent “ Cosmopolitan,” why are there ghosts of lifts and 
elevators? The Theosophists have an answer for this, and 
so has Mr. Sully in his theory of illusions. But the Society 
for Psychical Research and Mr. Lang and we are not satis- 
fied with the answer. Ghosts habitually wear the clothes 
of the period when their portraits were taken. Whether 
the clothes have been burned or are still in existence, it is 
difficult to understand how ghosts get possession of them 
and don them. How do spirits answer the call of two or 
three mediums at once? Mr. Lang does not consider 
this, nor do we find that he seriously tries to frame a 
theory of the nature of ghosts. Are ghosts souls, or 
Spirits, or demons, or astral bodies, or hallucinations? A 
thoughtful and a scientific person will hesitate before 
giving a decisive answer. 

Why is it that when spirits write they subtract nothing 
from our ignorance of existence beyond the veil? Would 
any of us find the prospect pleasing to be liable after 
death to answer the call of any or many vulgar, low, and 
trifling mediums, to talk nonsense to a circle of people we 
would never associate with in life? 

Nevertheless, the difficulty remains, how can all the 
cases of spiritual apparitions be either illusions, or frauds, 
or hallucinations? and how can the universal belief in 
ghosts be accounted for if there he absolutely no reality 
lying behind the credence? All this momentous question 
afflicts Mr. Lang, who, with all his playfulness of style, 
still preserves the scientific temper. The main tenor of 
the work is critical and destructive ; but, as Mr. Lang says, 
“if there be one spark of real fire to all this smoke, then 
the purely materialistic theories of life and of the world 
must be reconsidered,” and thus he leaves us to suspect 
that he believes there is perhaps a spark of reality. We 
have not yet got far enough in our study of psychic phe- | 
nomena to investigate spiritism, theosophy, or Hindu 
fakirs. Even the North American Indian medicine-man 
can puzzle Mr. Huxley and Mr. James Sully. Sleight-of- 
hand explains much, but not everything. Meanwhile it 
is best to reserve decision about ghosts. 


Sources of the Constitution of the United States. By C. Ellis 
Stevens, LL.D., D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) This 
volume owes its strength as well as its unity to the clearness 
with which it brings out the truth compactly stated by Mr. 
Bryce when he said, “ The American Constitution is no exception 
to the rule that everything which has power to win the obedi- 
ence and respect of mer must have its roots deep in the past.” 
It shows that the establishment ofa republican form of govern- 
ment in this country was not a break with the past of the Eng- 
lish race, but simply a carrying forward of the political develop- 
ment which had been going on in England since the granting 
of the Magna Charta. Even the struggle for independence, 
Dr. Ellis points out, was a contest for the rights of the colonists 


1 Cock Lane and Common Sense. 


By Andrew Lang. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 
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as Englishmen. No such contest would have been possible had 
the political traditions of the colonists been those of any other 
European country than England. Twoof the American com- 
monwealths did not so much as change their constitutions upon 
the declaration or even upon the establishment of independence. 
Connecticut continued under its royal charter until 1818, and 
Rhode Island until 1842. In no commonwealth was there any 
abolition of the common law of England. Even the French 
influences for which Jefferson’s party seemed to stand, and of 
which so much has been said, were largely English influences ; 
for the French writer who most influenced the thought of Ameri- 
can lawyers and American lawgivers, Montesquieu, was the great 
Continental champion of English political ideas. Dr. Stevens’s 
volume, bringing into the clear light of history the strength of 
English influences in the formation of American political insti- 
tutions, is a most welcome contribution to our historical literature. 
There is nothing so lamentable in the way in which American 
history is taught in our schools as the prejudice against England 
fostered by most of the text-books in use, and by most of the 
teachers using them. The only ground for glorying in Ameri- 
can political institutions is that they develop the principles of 
liberty and justice for which England has for centuries stood as 
the most powerful European exponent. 


Johann Evangelist George Lutz was a Bavarian priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who was born in 1801 and died in 
1882. In early youth he showed a deeply devout disposition, 
and throughout life was distinctly evangelical in his ministra- 
tions. Sent to a wretched parish, he caused a great revival of 
religious life, and his people became enthusiastically attached to 
him. Later, under the influence of William Caird, a Scotch- 
man, he imbibed the teachings of Edward Irving, and dissemi- 
nated them. For this he was deprived of his living. After 
attempting in vain to form an Irvingite congregation, he entered 
the Protestant Church, but he did not long remain. The out- 
spoken rationalism of some of the pastors frightened him, and 
he returned to the Roman communion. The authorities of the 
Roman Church appear to have been extremely forbearing in this 
instance. Lutz was again given a parish and his eccentricities 
condoned. The whole of this curious history has been told by 
L. W. Scholler, translated into English by W. Wallis, and pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., of New York. It throws 
an unusual light upon the religious thought of Germany in the 
early part of the present century, and suggests some fruitful 
reflections on the comprehensiveness of the Roman Catholic 
Church on the Continent. They who are interested in this 
remarkable biography will find it told in A Chapter of Church 
History from South Germany. So judicial is the attitude of 
the author that it is difficult to say whether he is a Romanist 
or a Lutheran. It appears that he is an extremely Broad 
Church Romanist, while the translator seems to be an Irvingite. 


The history of the English versions of the Bible has been 
told many times and by competent scholars. Yet there may, 
tor some reasons, be room for a new book on the subject: there- 
fore we have from Charles H. Banes, of Philadelphia, 7/e Azs- 
tory of the English Bible, by T. Harwood Pattison, Professor 
in the Rochester Theological Seminary. In Professor Pattison’s 
book we find nothing distinctly novel; his narrative is a sober 
rehearsal of the well-known annals. Considerable stress is 
rightly laid upon the influence of the English Version upon the 
literature and life of the Saxon race. There is an account of 
the revision and a chapter on the course of development which 
led up to it. “ No doubt the Revised Version appeared at the 
most favorabie time for the claim of textual accuracy, but it 
appeared also in an evil time for the claims of good English.” 


Christian sociologists will be glad to know of Mr. F. Herbert 
Stead’s Bible-class primer, Zhe Kingdom of God: A Plan of 
Study in Three Parts. It is excellent in plan and in execution. 
The Scriptures are looked at on their social side and new light 
thrown upon many passages. The nature of the Old and 
New Testaments takes a new shape and meaning. New ques- 
tions arise and new co-ordinations are suggested. We cannot 
speak too sympathetically of the contents of this little book. It 
is what we believe is much needed. Were it larger we should 
be better pleased. There are many points of social and eco- 
nomic bearing in both the Old and New Covenants that we 
would desire to have made strong and emphatic. However, for 
its purpose the book is no doubt large enough and holds 
enough material for the study of a Bible-class. 


- ln Maiden Meditation, by E. V. A. (A. C. McClurg, Chi- 
cago), rouses the question, Why was it written? Certainly the 


maiden who, “ After the Ball,” or “ After the Dinner,” or “ After 
Church,” and three or four other “ Afters ” in the book, would sit 
down and struggle to think as this book would have us believe 
this maiden thought, would increase the income of the family 
physician. 
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We select from a long list of announcements by the leading 
publishers the most important publications of this autumn : 

American Academy of Political and Social Science.—“ Problems of Munici- 
pal Government,” by E. L. Godkin ; “‘ The Reform of Our State Governments,” 
by G. Bradford; “ Relation of Labor Organizations to Trade Instruction,’’ 
by E. W. Bemis; ** The Future Problem of the Unemployed,” by J. G. Brooks. 

D. Appleton & Co.—* The Dawn of Civilization,” by G. Maspero; ** The 
Warfare of Science,” by Andrew D. White; “ Discourses,” by Huxley: Vol. 
IV. of McMaster’s “ United States” and Vol. II. of Maclay’s “ Navy;” 
**Round the Red Lamp,” by Conan Doyle; “ The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’ by S. R. 
Crockett; “The God in the Car,” by Anthony Hope; “The Good Ship 
Mohock,” by Clark Russell; “ Vernon’s Aunt,” by Mrs. Cotes; “ The Trail of 
the Sword,” by Gilbert Parker ; and ** The Farmer’s Boy,” by Clifton Johnson. 

The Century Company.—" Five Books of Song,” by R. W. Gilder; “* Ed- 
win Booth,” by Mrs. Grossmann; “ The Reign of Queen Anne,” by Mrs. Oli- 
phant ; “ Across Asia on a Bicycle,” by Allen and Sachtleben ; and “ When All 
the Woods are Green,” by Dr. Weir Mitchell. 

7. Y. Crowell & Co.—** The Christian State,” by Professor Herron; “* Famous 
Leaders,” by Sarah K. Bolton; “ A Terrible Inheritance.” by Grant Allen ; and 
** Gone,” by Katharine 5. MacQuoid. | 

Dodd, Mead & Co.—“My Study Fire: Second Series,” by H. W. Mabie; 
‘Corrected Impressions,” by George Saintsbury; “A London Rose,” by 
Ernest Rhys ; “* Gypsy Brenton,” by E. S. Phelps; * A House in Bloomsbury,’’ 
by Mrs. Oliphant; and “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” by Mrs. Trol- 
lope. 

Ginn & Co.—“ Old English Ballads,”’ edited by Protessor Gummere ; “ Eliz- 
abethan Lyrics,” edited by F. E. Schelling; “ Herrick,” edited by E. E. Hale. 
Jr.; “* Odes and Epodes of Horace,” edited by Professor Clement Smith; and 
Medieval Europe,” by Ephraim Emerton. 

Harper & Brothers.—“ Wealth Against Commonwealth,” by H. D. Lloyd; 
“ Literary and Social Essays,’ by G. W. Curtis, edited by C. E. Norton; 
*““Unwritten Memoirs,” by Anne Thackeray Ritchie; “ The Borderland of 
Czar and Kaiser,” by Poultney Bigelow; “In Old New York,” by T. A. 
Janvier ; “‘ Highland Cousins,” by William Black; “* The Golden House,” by 
C. D. Warner; and “ A Little English Gallery,”’ by Louise Imogen Guiney. 

Henry Holt & Co.—” Introduction to Philosophy,’ by Friedrich Paulsen ; 
‘** Origines de la France Contemporaine: Selections,’’ by H. Taine; and “ Lec- 
tures on Shakspere,” by Bernhard ten Brink. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—** The Dawn of Italian Independence,” by W. R. 
Thayer; “* The Reconstruction of Europe,” by Harold Murdock; * George 
William Curtis,” by Edward Cary; * A Victorian Anthology,” edited by E. C. 
Stedman; “ Thoreau’s Letters,” edited by F. B. Sanborn; “ Unguarded 
Gates,” by T. B. Aldrich; “ Religion’s Progress,” by A. V.G. Allen; “ The 
Sermon on the Mount Practiced on the Plain,” by Dr. Wright; “ Riverby,”’ 
by John Burroughs; “ Philip and his Wife,” by Margaret Deland; * The 
House of Martha,”’ by F. R. Stockton; “Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,”’ by 
Lafcadio Hearn; “ In the Dozy Hours,”’ by Agnes Repplier. 

J. B. Lippincott Company.—* Under Fire,” by Captain Charles King; 
“* Poppza,” by Julien Gordon; “In Market Overt,” by James Payn; “ Ma- 
donna,” by H. S. Morris; and “* The Marquis de La Fayette,” by C. Tower, Jr. 

Longmans, Green & Co.— Problems of the Far East,” by G. N. Curzon: 
‘The Hulsean Lectures,” by Dr. Creighton; “ Spiritual Law in the Natural 
World,” by J. W. Thomas; and “ Clerical Life,” by Canon Liddon. 

Macmillan & Co.—“ Experimental Psvchology,’’ by J. McK. Cattell ; Men- 
tal Development,” by J. M. Baldwin; “ From the Greeks to Darwin,” by H. F. 
Osborn; “ Universities of Germany,” by F. Paulsen; “Construction,” by 
Viollet-le-Duc; “ History, Prophecy, and Monuments,” by J. F. McCurdy; 
** History of the English Language,” by O. F. Emerson; * Raphael’s Madon- 
nas,” by Karl Karoly; “ A Corner of Cathay,” by Adéle Fielde; “* Essays,” by 
Goldwin Smith; “ Life in Ancient Egypt,” by Adolf Erman; “ Syriac Litera- 
ture,” by William Wright; a new edition of Browning; Matthew Arnold’s 
Letters,” edited by G. W. E. Russell ; “* Western Europe in the Fifthand Eighth 
Centuries,” by E. A. Freeman; “ The Meaning of History,” by Frederic Harri- 
son ; Wundt’s “ Psychology,” translated by J. E. Creighton; “* The Use of 
Life.” by Sir John Lubbock: “ Modern Book Illustration,” by Joseph Pennell ; 
‘Tales of the Punjab,” by Mrs. Steel; “The End of Elfin Land,” by Jane 
Barlow: “* The Life of Christ as Represented in Art,” by F. W. Farrar; and 
““ Introduction to the Book of Isaiah,” by Professor Cheyne. 

G. FP. Putnam’s Sons.—The “Ariel Shakspere ;’”’ new editions of De Amicis’s 
‘ Holland” and “Spain; “The Story of the Civil War,” by J. C. Ropes ; 
Vol. IIL. of “ Social England ;’ Vol. II. of ** Thomas Paine;” Vols. IV. and V. 
of “* Thomas Jefferson ;” Vol. II. of “ Rufus King ;” four new volumes in the 
**Heroes of the Nations” series—two new volumes in the “Story of the 
Nations” series; and “ Tintoretto,” by F. P. Stearns. 

Fleming H. Revell Company.—“ Chinese Characteristics,” by A. H. Smith ; 
“The Meeting-place of Geology and History,” by Sir William Dawson; 
“ Among the Tibetans,” by Isabella Bird Bishop; “ Before He is Twenty,” by 
R. J. Burdette, F. H. Burnett, E. W. Bok, Mrs. Burton Harrison, and Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott ; “ How to Study the English Bible,” by Canon Girdlestone ; 
** Essential Christianity,” by Hugh Price Hughes; and “A Primer of Assyri- 
ology,” by A. H. Sayce. 

Roberts Brothers.—A new edition of Moliére; “ A Saint,” by Paul Bourget : 
‘* A Monk of the Aventine,” by Ernst Eckstein; and “The Minor Tactics of 
Chess,” by F. K. Young and E. C. Howell. 

Charles Scribner’ s Sons.—* The Sherman Letters ;” “ A Shelf of Old Books,”’ 
by Mrs. Fields; “The Art of the American Wood-Engraver,”’ by P. G. 
Hamerton ; “ History of the United States,” by President Andrews; “ Eras- 
mus,”’ by J. A. Froude; “ Shakspere,” by Barrett Wendell; “ Musicians and 
Music-Lovers,” by W. F. Apthorp; “Sea and Land,” by Professor Shaler ; 
“* Herbart,” by Charles De Garmo; “* The Messiah of the New Testament,” by 
Professor Briggs; “The Religions of Japan,” by W. E. Griffis; “ The 
Johannine Theology,” by Dr. Stevens ; “ Paul's Conception of Christianity,” 
by Dr. Bruce; “A Primer of Psychology,” by Professor Ladd; “Czar and 
Sultan,” by Archibald Forbes; and “ Things Will Take a Turn,” by Miss 
Harraden. 

Stone & Kiméball.—The first complete edition of Poe; Maeterlinck’s “Plays,” 
translated by Richard Hovey; “ Vistas,” by William Sharp; “ In Russet and 
Silver,” by Edmund Gosse ; and “ A June Romance,” by Norman Gale. 

Thomas Whittaker.—“ Character Studies,” by Frederick Saunders; “ East- 
ern Customs in Bible Lands,” by Canon Tristram; “ Early Christianity in 
Britain,” by F. W. Farrar; and “ The Heresy of Cain,” by Dean Hodges. 

(For list of Books Received see page 599-] 
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| Correspondence 


What Would You Have Done?’ ?! 
1.—HE WOULD ACCEPT THE TENANT 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your last issue the case was presented of a man, 
in somewhat embarrassed condition financially, who 
had property to rent, but which had for some time 
been without tenants, and to whom a pecuniarily ad- 
vantageous offer had been made to Jet it to people of 
color. The man, it appears, is one who has had 
very decided views on the’caste question at the South, 
but who, on being confronted with it at home ina 
way that is likely to affect his property interests, is 
profoundly embarrassed as to what he should do. 
The writer of the article asks the opinion of the 
readers of The Outlook as to what they would do if 
they were in this man’s place. 

For one, I have no hesitation in saying at once, | 
should accept the offer of the colored applicant. 
According to the hypothesis, the proprietor of the 
property had previously considered the question 
when he was in an entirely disinterested relation to 
it, and come to the unbiased conclusion that dis- 
crimination in such cases is wrong. This, then, isa 
purely moral principle, which cannot be changed by 
any personal interest. To abandon it because it 
may affect unfavorably his income is at least not 


honorable, not Christian. I admit that the situation 
is a somewhat trying one, but virtue usually costs 
something. G. M. S. 


Auburndale, Mass. 
IIl.—WHAT WOULD CHRIST HAVE DONE? 


Tothe Editors of The Outlook: 

““What do I hope that your friend did?”’ I hope 
that he let The Garrison to those colored men, and 
proved to Dr. L—— that at least a few Christians at 
the North can follow closely in the Master’s foot- 
steps. And I hope that some stalwart friends of him- 
self, and of right and justice, rallied around him, 
and offered to help improve that splendid opportu- 
nity to do a magnificent work. How far-reaching 
it might be in its good results! Is not that one of 
-the grand opportunities that come only once in a 
lifetime ? 

I hope it will prove that your friend “ builded bet- 
ter than he knew” in naming that tenement “‘ The 
Garrison,”’—that it is to prove indeed a “stronghold ”’ 
of Right and Justice. H. S. H. 


111.—*‘A RIGHT TO A DECENT PLACE” 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I would have let The Garrison to the colored man. 
If the community around objected to my getting a 
tenant for my property after its being so long un- 
occupied, I should at least expect them to pay my 
taxes. Why not let the colored man raise himself in 
the social world? Why keep him in rear and side 
streets? Heisa native, and has a right to a decent 
place to live in if he wants it. The country is over- 
run with undesirable foreigners ; good dwellings are 
provided forthem. It would bea beginning of the 
universal brotherhood that is now talked of so much 
but not practiced. W. C. 


Iv.—** BUSINESS ’”’ OR CHRISTIANITY? 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

As a “‘shrewd and up-to-date’ business man, I 
would not rent the *‘ Garrison”’ to the applicant. 

As a true kind of Christian busfnéss man, I would 
do just as Christ undoubtedly would—accept the 
mulatto’s proposition. 

The incident brings up the rather unwelcomed 
fact—that of the insincerity and peculiar inconsist- 
ency of the average Christian man. For what he 
terms his religion he has one set of standards of 
conduct ; for his business he has another. 

How easy of solution many apparently difficult 
problems of life and conduct are when we apply the 
question, * What would Christ do ?” 

And what a better world this would be if this ques- 
tion was more often asked by His followers, one and 
all! 


V.—A SOUTHERN WOMAN’S VIEW 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

As a Southerner, to whom the negro question has 
ever been a question indeed, The Outlook of Sep- 
tember 29 was peculiarly interesting by reason of an 
article called *“‘ What Would You Have Done?” 
Ego is a word to be strenuously avoided, and yet in 
this instance it seems impossible to give ‘testimony 
and escape a little personal history. 

Coming, as I have, of a slave-holding family, to 
whom the Emancipation Act meant only a monetary 
alteration of relations with their negroes, and seeing 
those who had been slaves still living as freedmen 
with their old masters, devoted to their interests, 
adoring their children, receiving in return affection, 
care, and respect in old age, built a kind of Chinese 
wall about a youthful mind, shutting out knowledge 

1See article under this title in The Outlook for 


September 29; see also editorial comment in this 
ssue. 


of the horrors of slavery in unworthy hands. Nor was 
it any discovered case of slave-holding cruelty that 
finally developed a strict abolitionist from these 
conditions. Growing convictions on the question of 
personal liberty were alone responsible for my early 
change of inherited belief. From that change until 
to-day the question of how to deal with the Afro- 
Americans, and how to aid in altering their sad condi- 
tion, has been a subject of profoundest interest to 
me. Had there arisen in their own midst a Moses, an 
Aaron, oreven a Miriam, the case might,be simpler. 
But a liberated people not self-liberated, thrown on 
the world without a leader, and depending for guid- 
ance solely on missionary effort from aliens, becomes 
a problem indeed. 

My knowledge of the negroes is based on intimate: 
acquaintance with them in their own households, on 
long talks with them by their own kitchen fires, in 
their own pitiful attempts at drawing-rooms, by their 
own beds of sickness and of death; and seeing them 
thus in their undisputed domain, I have learned more 
of at least the individual side of the question than it 
would have been possible to learn in any other way. 

Seeing what I have seen, hearing what I have 
heard, my conviction is that the greatest enemy of 
thedevelopment of the negro race is contact with the 
white race, whether the latter approaches the former, 
as. previously, to enslave, or,as now, in hope of up- 
lifting. 

Why should an article asking ** What Would You 
Have Done?”’ be written because a colony of negroes 
have threatened to invade a respectable street? 
Why should it be a foregone conclusion that the 
adjacent property would immediately depreciate, 
and that the present incumbents of the street would 
shake the dust from their feet ? The answer lies deeper 
than the surface fact that negroes herding together 
are too prone to return to a low type, while individ- 
ual negroes scattered among a respectable white popu- 
lation will be buoyed up to a more careful mode of 
living. The answer strikes out from the deep springs 
of being, of race preservation, of race instinct. It 
speaks directly, if unconsciously, from instinctive 
terror of miscegenation—that curse to both whites 
and negroes. Nor is this race-fear one born of senti- 
ment or prejudice. It is lodged in the very marrow 
of the bones and quality of the flesh. Man may be 
taught to save his soul alive, but it is by instinct 
that he fights desperately for the delivery of his body 
individually and as a race. None but those who 
have faithfully worked and nursed among the mulat- 
tos know all the ills their poor flesh isheirto. They 
are the fruits of error, of a breaking of the natural 
law, and the sin is fearfully visited upon their inno- 
cence. 

Not the least part of the curse:lies in the fact that 
the race mixture seems to produce in general a mind 
as peculiarly healthful and vivid as the body is frail 
and undeveloped. 

The physical product of miscegenation is bad, 
therefore the flesh, prompted by that same wonderful 
power that teaches thedumb beast to avoid the poison 
root, wars against it. 

** Mulattos!”’ cries the full-blooded negro in the 
pride of his unbleached skin. ‘“ They are mu/es— 
neither good horse nor good jackass.”’ 

The abolitionist who says to the negro, ‘‘Come, 
learn from us by being of us; assimilate with us in 
all respects save one,”’ is as cruel as unwise. Are 
negroes not men with like passions as ourselves? It 
is sometimes kind to be cruel. Ifa race line is to be 
drawn at an inside point, let it be drawn sharply out- 
side. 

There are some to whom the idea of miscegenation 
is not repellent. I believe them fundamentally mis- 
taken. There are many to whom the idea of mis- 


cegenation is so out of the question as to be beyond | 


discussion. These would vote instantly against a 
negro invasion of their block, giving a dozen reasons 
seemingly final; but all are unconsciously, perhaps 
remotely, rooted in the fixed race-principle that the 
white race shall remain white—the black, black—and 
that the division thus drawn shall be straitly guarded 
all along the line. 

It is to the negro alone that we may look for a so- 
lution of his own problem. When negroes begin to 
band together, and, herding, develop leaders of the 
herd with self-progress and good self-government, 
the promise will be great and full of encouragement. 

Dependence on a strictly limited toleration is as 
demoralizing and weakening to a race as to an indi- 
vidual. It is this which renders contact with the 
white race harmful to the Afro-American, and it is 
this which provokes such queries as ** What would 
you have done?” G. 


Vi.—NOT THE RIGHT TIME YET 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I believe that renting The Garrison to negroes 
would injure the negro cause. The time is not yet 
ripe. The negro is emerging from darkness, and in 
a few years he will have that which he will only 
delay by trying to seize, even if willing to pay for it 
dearly. The negro in the public mind, as yet, is low, 
ignorant, and unwashed. That sort of white people 
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would just as surely injure The Garrison neighbor- 
hood. Let some philanthropist build a Garrison in 
a negro quarter. Land would there be cheap ; build- 
ing is now cheap. Then watch, and you will see the 
negro wonderfully improve to meet his improved 
surroundings. Such an investment would be sure to 
pay, though probably a low return. 
F. A. R. 


The Unitarian Women at Saratoga 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Will you allow me to make a slight amendment to 
Dr. Hale’s account of the doings of our National 
Unitarian Conference at Saratoga’? Of one impor- 
tant meeting he made no mention whatsoever ; which 
is not strange, he was so much engrossed, with many 
others, at the time of this meeting, in one preliminary 
to the revision of the Constitution on the following 
day. The meeting he passed over was that of Tues- 
day afternoon which was organized by the Women’s 
National Alliance. Heretofore the Alliance meet- 
ings have been side-shows of the Conference; this 
one was a regular meeting, and not one of the least 
important. The speakers were all women. First, 
there was an admirable report from the Women’s 
Conference of the Pacific Coast. Then one, more 
informal, marked by her characteristic eloquence, by 
the Rev. Ida C. Hultin, President of the Women’s 
Western Conference. Next, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland 
read a paper on “ The Religious Field,’’ which was 
thought by many persons to reach the high-water 
mark of the Conference on its intellectual side. The 
Rev. Marion Murdock, who has studied at Manches- 
ter College, Oxford, spoke of Moral Enthusiasm with 
evident personal possession of the thing of which she 
spoke. Miss Ovington, of Brooklyn, spoke of *“* The 
Young Women of the Church ”’ with singular beauty 
and impressiveness. An interesting episode was the 
unheralded appearance of Miss Susan B. Anthony 
upon the scene. She spoke briefly and earnestly for 
the good cause of which she has long been a cham- 
pion. She was followed by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who, at the close of her noble address, recited her 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic” in a manner which 
no one whorheard her is likely ever to forget. 

I make this correction the more earnestly because 
the work of our Women’s Nationa! Alliance has been 
one of the most interesting and important features 
of our later Unitarian development. It quadrupled 
the social fusion of the Saratoga meeting, doing 
there what it does everywhere in our local confer- 
ences and churches. At the next meeting of our 
Conference I sincerely trust that there will be 
‘neither male nor female”’ in the programme, but a 
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fair sprinkling of women all the way along from the 


first meeting to the last. 
Joun W. CHADWICK. 


A Protest 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In most respects the Chinese have an unenlight- 
ened civilization, but in one at least they might 
teach a lesson to our American coast cities, should 
the others be so bunglingly “ protected ” in the mat- 
ter of garbage as is the metropolis. Certain cities 
in England have already taken a lesson from the 
Flowery Kingdom in burning garbage, which these 
now gather in immense carts drawn through the 
streets by traction engines. 

During the past eight days the entire region on 
both sides of Central Park,in New York City, has 
remained untouched by garbage-removers, and with 
these last warm days the stench has been horrible. 
Through this district run many densely crowded 
streets, and in this pleasant weather little children 
could not be housed, but have been out in their only 
playground—the street—sniffing the malodorous air 
and getting fever. When we have a real plague per- 
haps our Board of Health may consider, not only 
some other way of disposing of garbage than those 
healthful (?) ones of dumping-places on land or sea, 
involving inevitable disease, but also the providing of 
penalties so severe as to compei immediate removal 
of garbage by the contractors,no matter what the 
storm or strike. ONE OF THE AFFLICTED. 


Four-and-a-half-cents-a-day Labor 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I don’t see why The Outlook should object to the 
inference drawn by the New York ‘* Press’”’—an 
ardent advocate of high protection—that The Out- 
look accepts as one of the coming results of free 
trade that American manufacturers will have to 
compete with the four-and-a-half-cents-a-day labor of 
Asia. The Outlook, without any reasoning, flip- 
pantly remarks: * The Outlook accepts nothing of 
the kind ; it does not believe that four-and-a-half- 
cents-a-day laborcan compete with two-dollar-a-day 
labor. If it can, then the fruits of civilization are 
not what they are cracked up to be.”’ 

The remarks of the “ Press’’—which I have not 
seen—were doubtless caused by a paragraph on page 
404 Of The Outlook on cotton-spinning in Japan. 
it was there stated that a mill to operate 40,000 spin- 
dies was about to be erected; that coal was two 
dollars a ton, and wages to girl workers are four and 
a half centsaday. “* Fall River and Manchester had 
better look to their laurels. With these conditions 
of cheapness as to fuel and labor, and with a people 
' whose alertness, intelligence, and enterprise singu- 
larly fit them for factory work, the cotton-spinning 
industry will speedily supply all Japan, and may 
then advance to a commanding position in the world 
market.” 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that American labor 
may at no very distant day have a desperate struggle 
to hold its own against a people who have, ac- 
cording to The Outlook, so many qualities adapting 
them for factory work? Twelve years ago there was 
only one millin Japan. The latest statistics from 
that country tell of no less than thirty-eight now in 
operation, with over 385,000 spindles, and represent- 
ing a capital of over $10,000,000. 

It is not necessary to go far for an illustration of 
the effect of cheap labor. 

British capital has gone to India; cotton and jute 
mills have been established, under the supervision of 
skilled British operatives, employing native help at 
about ten cents a day; the result has been that they are 
supplying the Chinese and Japanese markets to the 
exclusion of the British manufacturer. How long will 
the Indo-British be able to compete with the Japanese 
when labor is so much cheaper than it is even in 
India, and the people better adapted to factory work ? 

| would like to see the immoral side of free trade 
discussed. You have been pleased to treat editori- 
ally the moral side of protection.” 

While Dundee, Scotland, jute-factories have been 
running five days a week and losing money, the 
Indo-British factories have been paying good divi- 
dends and running full time, which in many cases 
means six and a half and seven days a week. 
Should the Indo-British manufacturer, under such 
conditions, be allowed to send his goods into the 
American market subject only to a tariff for revenue ? 
The protectionist says no; the free-trader says, Buy 
in the cheapest market. What says the Christian, 
the philanthropist, or The Outlook ? 

G. A. 


As Western civilization spreads in India 
and Japan, these countries will doubtless man- 
ufacture more and more. Simultaneously, how- 


ever, the wages paid to their workmen will 
rise, and not until their industrial civilization is 
such that their workmen are able to earn Euro- 
pean wages can they hope to compete in the 
It is a principle of uni- 


European markets. 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


Baking 
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versal application that the countries where 
wages are lowest are the countries which most 
largely import manufactures and export raw 
materials. The want of skill on th» part of 
their working people tells most heavily against 
them in manufacturing industries. In manu- 
facturing, the comparatively well-paid labor of 
Europe can as easily undersell the ill-paid 
labor of the Orient as the well-paid labor of 
the United States the ill-paid labor of Spanish 
America. The reason why our manufacturers 
welcomed the policy of reciprocity with Span- 
ish America was because they knew that in 
manufactures we could undersell the Spanish- 
Americans in their own market, despite the 
fact that wages here are three times as great 
as wages there. The very same principles 
govern the competition of the Orient with the 
manufacturing nations of Western Europe. 
Until the industrial civilization of the Orient 
equals that of Western Europe the Orient will 
continue to furnish a market for Western 
manufacturing nations.—THE EDITORS. 
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It was on September 26, 1827, at the Walnut Street 
Theater, Philadelphia, as the Little Duke of York, 
in Shakespeare’s play of “ Richard III.,” and with 
— Brutus Booth, the great * elder Booth,” 
ather of the late Edwin Booth, as the crook- back 
tyrant, that I began my stage career; and as that 
was sixty-seven years ago, and as | have been con- 
tinuously before the footlights ever since, I may 
justly say that I have hada - r stage career than 
any of my contemporaries. Though so many years 

ve passed, | remember my first performance as 
well as though it had taken place last night. The 
performance of the elder Booth as Richard made a 
most powerful impression upon me. His dramatic 
force and m tism were like a giant whirlwind, 
else ta th all before it. | have never seen any one 
else int oe part who seemed to completely realize it 
as he d It almost seemed as though it had been 
written A him. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, i/ 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

‘ Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


Empire State Express 

The latest evidence of the interest that all classes 
of people take in “the fastest train in the world” 
comes in the shape of a handsome package entitled 
**Empire State Express Writing Tablet,” and hav- 
ing on its cover a very clear half-tone of the New 
York Central’s famous engine No. 999. It would 
have been very difficult to have adopted a name for 
this tablet that would have been more popular in the 
Empire State, and without doubt the manufacturers 
will be able to dispose of a very large number of 
them.— Utica Observer. 


TOURS 


AMPING IN THE MOUNTAINS OF OLD 
M EXICO.—Cheapest and most unique excursion 
ever peuped. Heaithier, cpenper and more interesting 
than Florida or California for health-seekers, scientists, 
students, sportsmen, and correspondents. First 7 
- limited to 30, starts Dec. 1st. For prospectus, etc., 
dress H. L. HALL, 234 State Street, Boston, s. 
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Austria 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
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and Excursions of all kinds. 
HOTEL TIROL 
(Open all the year.) 


Large, airy, sunny rooms, 
well furnished ; superior 
Cuisine ; modern conven- 
ences. Best references. Illustrated pamphlets on ap- 
plication. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


England 
cam BRIDGE, England.— Miss Percy receives 
boarders by day or week. Her house is convenient 


situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. A 
dress 32 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by A. C. BILICKE & CO. 


CARLETON HOTEL 


A strictly first-class family and tourist hotel. Centrally 
located. Sunny rooms. Terms reasonable. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Grecribleg Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . BARN , Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW. ou GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful; very accessible ; i 
dations: M. H COCK, M.D. 


Florida 


THe JACKSON SANATORIUM 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


For illustrated pamphlet and other information address 


thirty-five years the lead- 
ing Health Institution in 
America, is under the personal 
care of soqvlesty educated and 
experien physicians, and is 
distinctive in its conduct and 
character. 

Location in hillside park, over- 
looking charming Genesee Valley 
region. Pure — water from 
rocky heights, nearly identical 
with the noted ie of Con- 
trexeville, France. lear, dry 
atmosphere. Thorough drainage 
and sewerage. Delightful wal 
and drives. 

Elegant fre-proof main build- 
ing and twelve cottages. Fresh 
Water, Sea Salt, and Sulphur 
Baths, including Turkish, Rus- 
sian, and Moliére Thermo-Elec- 
tric. Massage, Swedish Move- 
ments, Inunction, Electricity. 

Instruction in HElygiene and 
Physical Culture. Especial pro- 
vision for quiet and rest, also for 
recreation, amusement, and regu- 
lar outdoor life. 

Superior cuisine under super- 
vision of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
of Chautauqua Cooking School., 

Electric bells, safety elevator, 
open fires, library, daily papers, 
and every appliance for comfort, 
health, and good cheer. 

On line Del., Lack. & Western 
R.R. from New York or Buffalo 
without change. 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec. 


Winter Sanatorium 


H. J. CATE, M.D., 
Proprietor 


Lakewood, N. J. 


Turkish, Roman, pine, salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydro 


pathic baths; electricity in all its forms; massage. 


Open fireplaces; sun 


parlor ; electric bells; electric lights in all public rooms ; Alderney milk and 


cream. 
superintendence by H. H. Care,-M,D. 
Miss C. W. STEVENS, Manager. 


Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


Medical 
For information and circulars address 


tae “ORMOND” 


OPENS DEC. 15th 
Write for mape room plans, and illustrated 
booklet to ANDERSON & PRICE, M 


Ormond, Volusia Co., Fla. 
° January are the months when the Groves 
Ripe Oranges. 
HOTEL COQUINA OPEN NOV. Ist 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


New Jersey 


THE BUCKINGHAM ,, Opposite 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
First-class; rates moderate; circulars. 


THE CLIFTON 


N. W. Corner Clifton Avenue and Fourth Street, 


Dr. RING’S SANATORIUM 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS., 8 miles from 

ston. For the treatment of Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System, as well as for persons requiring Rest 
and Care away from home. No mental cases received. 
Rates, $18 to $so per week. 


New Jersey 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


SOMERSET INN and 
COTTAGES 


35 miles from New York, on D., L. & W.R.R. goo feet 
above tide-water. Full orchestra morning and evening. 
GEO. W. TUTTLE, Manager. 


The BRENTFORD 


Cor. Madison Ave. and Sixth St., LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
October to June. Address Miss A. M. MYERS. 


The Misses Brodrick 


Clifton Avenue, between Second and Third Streets, 
; LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Private Board. 


MISS A. E. ODGERS. LAKEWOOD, N.J. 
HARRIS 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


One block east of *“* The Lakewood.” Electric Kights open 
fireplaces, sun parlor, etc.,and baths. Mrs. E. ARRIS. 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Laurel House 


NOW OPEN 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 


MAPLEHURST VILLA 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Has all improvements, and will be kept up to the hi t 


PALMER HOUSE 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
Brick and stone structure; accommodates 150; strictly 
prices moderate ; steam-heated; open fires; 
J. R. Patmer, Man. 


t-class ; f 
elevator,etc. Illustrated circular. 


THE PINES 


LAKEWOOD, N,J. 
Madison Avenue, between 2d and ad Streets. 


SUNSET LODGE 


Madison Ave., LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Oct. to June rst. J. M. VANDERHOOF. 


WENONAH INN | 


WENONAH, N.J. 


Open for the winter. Steam heat, open grates, elevator, 

efectric lights; rooms en with ~— 

its appointments; easy of access; terms m 
Write for booklet. ¥ & W PIGGOTT, Lessee. 


New York City 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at m te prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dising- 
Room is one of finest specimens of Colonia! 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 
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New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A resort for health, < , rest, or recreation 

year. Elevator, electric be sun-parior, 

= promenade on the root. Suites eee rooms with baths. 

tonic . Massage, Electricity, al) baths and all 

health appliances, Saratoga waters. uet, lawn ten- 

nis, etc. New Turkish and Russian baths. Send for 
illustrated 


Oregon 


f the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; per Cay pod. upward. 

ER lanager. 


Pennsylvania 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. n from May till — 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. 
rooms: shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDALE 


Water Gap iounins, Sear the tele: 


brate Delaware Water 


| Sanitarium : <a , clear, bracing 


No swamps; no ‘mala- 
years’ experience. 

We treat all forms of eaee, 8 on cure with excellent 

success t est cases. Usen drugs. erms reason- 

able. Address for further ioleranatio 

WATER GAP SANITARIUM., Minsi. Monroe Co., Pa. 


TRAVEL 
an Contains complete 
United States, = 
Atlas Minnesota, : 
the two 
OF THE Dakotas, = 
Montana, 
Northwest Idaho, and 
Washington, 
showing post-offices to June 1st, 1894, with every 
important geographical and topographical feat- 


ure brought down to date, and printed in the 
highest style of the map- 


maker's art. Interest- 

and statistical information 

appears with each map. NEED IT ! 
Send 15 cents for postage to 


F. 1. WHITNEY, 


this paper.) 


This means that our new, 
handsome and handy 
little 


PURITAN 

OIL HEATER 

NO. 44 
costs but five dol- 
lars to buy and only 


about five cents per 
day to run. 
No Smoke, No Smell, 
No Ashes, No Trouble. 
NOTHING BUT HEAT 


Carry it anywhere. 


We have other styles. 
Write for our 7 
TAN Catalogue. It 
tells all about them. 


Price $5.00, freight paid. 
Cleveland Foundry Co., 77 Platt St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OUR IMPROVED BREATHING TUBE. 


(FOR USE OF COMMON AIR) 


Is the best and cheapest device ever offered for 
Developing Throat and Lungs. Uuequalled for 
preventing and curing Consumption, Asthma, 

tarrh and Throat Diseases. Also for prevention 

Colds. Invaluable for public ee and singers 
for improving and stamp 
for circularsto Hygien ic Suppl 


E’LL Help You 
Plan a Pleasure-Trip 


How many of our readers there are who dread the beginning of a vacation 
or of a railroad journey because of time-tables, railroad connections, absence 
of information regarding localities, hotels, etc. ! 

We place at your disposal full information regarding any resort in the coun- 
try and how to get there from your home. In other words, we give you the 
benefit of the personal observation of our representatives in different resorts 
in the country, with printed matter regarding any locality you desire to visit, if 
such matter is issued. We cordially extend to you this privilege free of charge. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, T'S OUTLOOK 


13 ASTOR PLACE, N. Y. 


Easiest of access. 

Most delightfully located. 

Most complete in its arrangements.. 
Air equal to Colorado. 


tricity. 


WALTER’S P ARK —" with 25 years’ experi- 


Send for circulars, catalogue, out- 
PA. lines. 


THE HALF-HOSE tHarare STAMPED 


ON THE TOE 


Fi Well, Look Well, Wear Well. 


They are a only half-hose peer in accordance with 


THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT. 


#7" Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 
Descriptive Price-Lic* to any appl cant, 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 
AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS WS AS AS AS AS AS AS 


Fine condition 
2098 BROADWAY, 


PUREST BELL METAL. (Copperand Tin.) | 
BAL 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, IMORE, Mp. BARGAIN CHANGE. New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 185s. 3 Kast 14th Street, N. Y¥. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR CHIL- 
Reopens iss S. DRUMM,' 
Music Hall, s7th ‘St. and 2. Ave., N. Y. 


331 West 85th Street, New York 
—_ receive a limited number 
MRS. GORDON oung wish to 
visit New York for the bn y of music, languages, 
and for general improvement and Giees. location 


is the most healthful and desirable in the city, overlook- 
ing Riverside Drive, and near Central Park. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


2034 Fifth Avenue formerly at Ave.). 
Reopens . 2d. E. H. Grecory. Getty, Prins. 


HE MISSES GRINNELUL’S Day School for 

Girls, 22 East s4th St., reopens Oct. 4. Primary, 
Academic, and Collegiate depts. Special courses. 

Kindergarten, Oct. 10. Fifteenth year. 


COLLEGE HeighteNe 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training or 
general teachers ‘and specialists : manual training 
science, kindergarten, E nglish form, and 
color, history o art, domestic science, general pedagogy. 
grees given by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Information, ** Teachers College 
Bulletin.”’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


CIRCUL ARS of Best Schools, with Advice, free 

toparents. Teachers su upplied for 

Colleges wi without charge. Kerr & 
nion Sc Bureau, 2 W. rath St., 


Thirty-sixth 
year begins 


Conf 
aise "tee 
uate courses) 


University | 
Law School 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, Dean and Senior Professor. 
Address for catalogue 
Professor I. F. RUSSELL, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


ARY B. WHITONR, A and LOIS A. BANGS, 
English and Classical Peat Resident pu 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wenesey- ate 
care given in home and school to little 
jum. 43 West a7th Street, New 


Connecticut 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Bo »Wptrield, 
_ Conn.—Combines thorough and 
training with the comforts of a genuine home. 
FRANCIS H. BR ER, A.M., Principal 


Woodside Seminary Gms. 


Terms, $500 to $700. Number limited. 
Address for circu ar and particulars 
Miss S ARA J. SmiTH, Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


Massachusetts 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for, College, and isives othere courses 
th special advan 
we DERTILL M.A. Principal. 


Mrs. ELIZA P 
New Jersey 


iggy ACADEMY.—Boarding and Day 
nove thoreus ply prepared for or 
Gymnas tary Drill. talogue. 
RICHARD F. Mount Holly, N. J. 


New York 


epee 
-—= 
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Cayuga Lake Military Academy 


Term Some. 19, 1894. 
ciplined rienced teachers ted near 
Cornell Universit sity. or illustrated circular address 

AL K. McALPINE, A.M.., Principal. 


CLSC 20707078) 
3 CHAUTAUQUA 8 


READING CIRCLE. 


C A definite course in English History C 
L and Literature, Modern Art, logy, and L 


Europe in the XIX. Century 


Don’t waste time in desultory reading. 
Take upa systematic course for the com- 
C ing winter. Keep abreast of the times. 
Chautauqua offers a complete and heipful 
plan. Over 200,000 enrolled since 1878. 


® John H. Vincent, Dept. 89, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania 
WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
mopeting and Day School for girls. 38th year opens Sept 
h. Academical and college preparatory courses. - 
address Mrs. THEODORA ICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise TRAcyY, A.M.. Associate Principal. 


ON 


Hillside, Norwalk, Conn. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


and YOUNG LADIES. College Preparatory and Elec- 
tive Courses = Study, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
Art, Languages. Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar, 
and other co an 


OLD LYME, CONN. 
BOXWOOD BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 


For Girls. Will reopen Sept. 20th. Thorough work in 
English branches, Languages, and Music. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


MISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL 


Fortieth year commences October 3. The method 
trains the mind to concentrate attention and to strengthen 
memory. Prepares for any college. 


Germany 


Germany, Hildesheim, Langerhagen 39 
RAULEIN MARIE MENSCHING’S 
PENSIONAT 


Excellent school and home for American girls of all 
ages. Terms for and S300 annum. 
Apply for references and particula ss CARLA 

ENCKEBACH, Prof. of German, Wellesley: College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


Maine 


Girls reopens parati 

specialties. RAY STREET, PoRTLAND, Me. 


Massachusetts 


A YOUNG LADIES BOARDING-SCHOOL 


and College Preparatory, near Philadelphia, having a fe~ 
vacancies, will receive a number of pu ils at reduced 
rates. Address P. O. Box 173, — ia, Pa. 


‘PARACON OF SONC. 


7. Root and Case. A new book for Singin 
hools, ——_~ Classes, Conventions and Insti- 
tutes. The best hook of its kind ever published. 


Everything in it is mew. Price socents postpaid. — 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


6. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 
ontains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and for 
this book. “There i is also a short elementary course 
of instruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. F.Campigilo. A collection of Preludes 
Offertories and music for all occasions, selecte 
from the works of the best writers. Price, $2.00 


postpaid. 


MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
ated fortearing. Price a5 cents postpaid, 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI — NEW YORK — 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


MISS CLAGETT’S 
HOME AND DAY FOR GIRLS 


Reopens Oct. 3. Colle Re d 
_ Elective Courses; ts in cach. 


252 Marlborough Street, Boston 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
For Soctat MEETINGS: 
Christian Endeavor Hymns, #30 per 100. 
For Revivat MEETINGS: 
Gospel Hymns, Nos. 5 & 6 Combined 
Small Music Type Edition, 845 per 100. 
For Mip-week MEETINGS AND SUNDAY-SCHOOLS: 
Select Songs No. 2, = Cloth, $40 per 100. 


P THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


well dis- 


Constable 


Lyons Silks 


Novelties 


Muscovite, 
Peau de Daim, 
Faille Comtesse, 
Fleur de Suede, 
Damas Damier, 
Chine Taftetas, 
Poult de Soie. 


elvets 


Plain, Plaid, Brocade. 


Proadovay 9th ét. 


NEW YORK 


SaratogaVichy 


the 
Stomach 
this Water affords 
immediate 
relief. 


For circulars address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
paper to your friend in any part of the 


A United States, Canada, or Mexico, 


after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 


NEW YORK 


Ladies’ 


Cloak Suit Dept. 


Golf and Tourist 
Capes 


in Cheviot, Beaver, and Chinchilla, 
Silk-Lined Hood and Facings, 


7.98 


Same as above, lined throughout 
with fine quality of Plaid Surah Silk, 
Hood or Double Cape Effects, 


14.75 tw 19.98 
Fur Capes 


English Seal Capes, full sweep, cor- 
rect length, lined throughout with fine 
quality of satin, 


14.98 


Cheviot and 
Chinchilla Jackets 


Namby and Kennel Shapes, in all 
fashionable lengths, 


7.98 to 19.75 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., N.Y. 


A. B. & E. = SHAW, 
Established 1780. 


‘27 SUDBURY? 8T. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO A. T. STEWART & CO. 


CHINA AND GLASS 


Minton Dinner Sets—new shapes 
and decoration—130 pieces, were 


35.00, 
19. 


English decorated Tea Sets—three 
colors—56 pieces—were $5.50, 


5,000 Japanese Vases—13 inches 


high, 
07 cts. each 


Were 2.00 and 3.00. 


LADIES’ SHOES 


Monday only—Ladies’ finest hand- 
made Boots. 


Kid and Patent Leather | 


tips, Calfskin and +3. 50 


pointed toes, value 
5-00, 


OUR NEW 
MILLINERY DEPT. 


offers newest ideas in Paris and Lon- 
don Hats and Bonnets at moderate 
prices. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts., N.Y. 


RIDE of the WES 


BLEACHED MUSLIN. 


Unequalled in quality, and free from all chemicals in- 

ious to the fabric. 
EG Underwear. In purchasing garments, ask for this 
brand, and take no substitute. 


Manufactured with great care for 


This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and re- 
tail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36 inch, also 
for pillow cases in 41 and 45 inch widths. 


“TIFFANY: GLASS 
<FVRNISHERS GLASS' WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL* 


DECORATIONS 


* MEMORIALS: 


333. TO 341-FOVRTH AVENVE* NEWYORK» 


This Silk 
Watch Fob. 


For the sake of making 
you acquainted with the 
Harris Garter for Men, 
and other of the famous 


Trade Mark. 
we will send you a book 
on the subject for 10 cents, 
and a handsome Silk 
Watch Fob with a guaran- 
teed Gold Plated buckle. 
Every comfort-loving man 
should know about these 


goods, 
Wire Buckle Suspender Co., 
(M.O.Dept.) Willlamapert, Pa. 


Anti-Cold 
Underwear 


our address on a tal will b Ls ; 
pa wa booklet the. 


) Jaros Hygienic, Underwear 


the unger wear of health and comfort — 

vives gh protection — no irritation — 

absorbs moisture—can’t shrink — perfect 
fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. 

Jaros Hygienic Co., 831 Broadway, 


ew York. 
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The Business World 


The low prices for wheat and 


Commercial 
and Financial ©°'ton continue to be a de- 
Conditions Pressing element in the com- 


mercial world. Yet the for- 
eign demand for our wheat last week was 
three million bushels better than in the pre- 
ceding week. The market, however, was 
spiritless, and on Tuesday occurred the low- 
est price ever recorded in New York for the 
December option. Four hundred million 
bushels a year ago would have brought as 
much as five hundred million do at the present 
price, while in cotton there is even a greater 
proportion, four bales now being worth 
only what three were last year. The stock 
market has again been largely taken up with 
the vibrations in “Sugar” and “ Whisky.” 
These strangely fascinating properties continue 
to demoralize the entire market, and so long 
as this lasts, and people are content to specu- 
late in concerns which publish no proper re- 
turns, just so long may we expect to witness 
such a condition of affairs as at present char- 
acterizes the New York Stock Exchange. 
When will these unce icative “ Indus- 
trials” have had their day? The market in 
railway securities has been emphatically a 
waiting one. It is announced that all but 
three per cent. of the common stockholders 
and all but two per cent. of the preferred 
stockholders of the New York and New Eng- 
land have paid their assessments—a gratify- 
ingly large proportion. To the reorganization 
of this road, of the Richmond Terminal, the 
Erie, and the Reading, there has now been 
added that proposed by the Government 
directors of the Union Pacific. Financial trans- 
actions of the past week were, of course, much 
augmented by the quarterly dividend payments 
on many securities. Clearing-House payments 
for the week were actually nearly twelve per 
cent. ahead of the same time a year ago, 
while September payments were only about 
six per cent. in advance of those for the cor- 
responding month last year. The New York 
City bank statement reflects the welcome 
expansion in loans of $2,700,000. Deposits 
increased nearly three millions, and cash re- 
sources declined over half a million. This 
latter item represents the currency outflow, 
and many think that the interior demand is 
about over. The surplus exceeding ‘legal re- 
quirements is now slightly under fifty-nine and 
a half millions. Foreign exchange has reflected 
the disquieting rumors as to the Czar’s health, 
the Madagascar difficulty, and the Chino-Jap- 
anese war. The reverses 9f the Chinese have 
also helped to depress the market for silver, 
as the hope for a great Chinese demand for 
that metal grows less. While purchases from 
Far Cathay have been very limited, India has 
ceased buying silver altogether. Money is 
cheap there and trade poor. 


Mr. Kunz, the well-known 
expert of Messrs. Tiffany & 
United States Co., says that whereas in 
1889 gem-mining was prose- 
cuted 1 in but two States, last year tourmalines 
were mined in Maine, emeralds in North Caro- 
lina, turquoises in New Mexico, sapphires in 
Montana, and opals in Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington. The Indians used to have tur- 
quoise mines, and in those which have been 
lately reopened gems have been found which 
vie with the Persian product. Stones have 
been found weighing as much as sixty carats 
each, one of which was sold for $4,000. . Gar- 
nets are also found through nearly the same 
region as the turquoise. Most garnets are 
ready mined, being dug out around the ant- 
hills. In some respects they are superior to 
the South American stones. Of even greater 
importance are the opal-beds in Oregon, where 
twenty thousand dollars’ worth of the gems 
are reported to have been obtained in a single 
year. 


Precious Stones 


_ Tokio is the largest city in Japan, 
and Osakacomes next. The im- 
ports coming into this latter place 
and to Hiogo now exceed those of Yokohama, 
though the great export mart will always 
probably be Yokohama. In 1883 Osaka and 
Hiogo controlled 22 per cent. of Japan’s total 
trade, to 42 per cent. last year. In the entire 
country there are nearly two thousand miles 


Japanese 
Enterprise 


of railways. The total capital of Japanese 
railway companies is close on seventy-five 
million dollars, while that of the 130 national 
banks is over forty-eight millions, and that of 
the thousand joint-stock companies over one 
hundred millions. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Walnut St., 


PALATINE INSURANCE CO., 
OF MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
152 Broadway, New York 


Assets in U. S., 82,255,974.58 
Surplus, 507,349.80 
7rustees: Louts FITZGERALD, ASHBEL GREEN, 
Cuauncey M. Depew. 
WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers 
WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 


YUMA IMPROVEMENT C0. 
7% GOLD BONDS. 


TRUSTEES OF THE MORTO@AGE: 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Interest Payable January & July in New York. 


The Yuma Improvement Compan , offers at 

arand accrued interest, $429.00 of its First 

ortgage 7% Gold Bonds of $1,000 each, due 

1913. ‘Total issue, $500,000. Careful and reliable 
estimates show that the net earnings will be 
not less than $176,000 per annum. 

All applications for bonds must be addressed 
and all subscriptions paid to 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., 


New York City, who will deliver the bonds on 
receipt of applications and subscriptions. In 
case of over subscriptions, the bonds will be 
allotted pro-rata as near as may be. 

All written enquiries and requests for the 
prospectus, and form of application must be 
addressed to 


THE YUMA IMPROVEMENT Co., 
UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
2 Wart Sraeer, New Ciry. 
C. L. VAN De WATER, Secretary. 


HAVE YOU FARMS 


Or other Real Estate in the * ees 
which you desire to Sell? 
This Association can sell them. 
The problem solved by the new application 
of an old principle. Every Investur can 
unload his unprofitable Western Real Estate 
under the new plan, which is equal in 
importance to a great modern invention. 
{a Prospectus free on application to the 
ATLAS ee AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


CONG RESS 


addsaen 


has not. It is always in session and its 
benefactions go on without cessation ; 
the sum of $5000.00 every day in the 
year going forth on its mission of help. 
and comfort. 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England. 


$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
COST 60% USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


Gnited States 
Stlorigage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


fillows interest on deposits. 
Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trastee, Registrar, Transfer Agt. 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, President. 


Luther Kountse V V.?res. James Timpson,2d V.Pres.. 


XECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
us 


Charles D. er. Jr. 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 


Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
hichurd A. 
DIRECTO 
William B k, 3. ch 
ar 
Charices D. Dic<ey, Jr., Lew 


Wiliiam P. Uixon, 
Robert A. Grannis, 


Theo, A. Havemeyer, Robert 
Charles R. Henderson Edwin Psckard, 
James J. Hil St. Paul, Wil W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson. 
Luther Kountze, ge W. Young 


LOMBARD 


AND OTHER 
Western Mortgages 
Bought for Cash . 


CHARLES E. GCIBSON 
45 Milk Street, . . BOSTON, MASS. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST _ 


%GUARANTEED 


By — Pe with a Trustee. 
Sums of $100 and upwards received. 
BUFFALO ‘SAVINGS AND LOAN ASS’N 
133g E. Swan St., B 
GEORGE WapsworTh. Pres. 


JOSIAH JEweTT. Treas. 


7% First Mortgage Loans 


on Seattle, Wash., real estate. Investmentsin real estate 
or mortgages reported on and cared for 


JAMES P. TOWNSEND, Seattle, Wash. 


School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as- 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Boston, Mass. 
Please mention The Outlook 


WARRANTS 


VIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 


STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL CITY | 


Fovertte Investment with Banks, 
PHILAD 


H.F. NEWHALL, Mone Hast. 
Loan Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000. 
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| Go into the best 
Grocery Stores 
in any city—the 
stores that have 
the most in- 
telligent trade 
—and ask 
them what is 
best for wash- 
ing and clean- 
ing. They'll tell you, ‘‘ Pearl- 
ine.’ Ask them how the 
imitations compare with it, in 
quality and in sales. They’ll 
tell you that they’re far be- 
hind. What does this show? 
Why, that the pedple who 
have the finest and most 
delicate things to wash, and 
who would be least likely to 
risk these things with any 
dangerous washing compound 
—it shows that these people 
have proved to themselves 
that Pearline is the pest. 
And it certainly is. 42 


Why Not 
Bathe 


in a Porcelain-Lined Bath? 


Our baths are practically everlasting, are 
easily kept sweet and clean, and are always 
inviting. They cost but little more than the 
old style when the expense of the necessary 
woodwork, drip-pan, etc., is added to the price 
of the tub itself. Write us for our illus- 
trated Catalogue and Price-list. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 
Box 1454 G., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Bits of Fun 


The frog will shortly set an example to other 
croakers by burying himself for the season.— 
Philadelphia Times. 


Boreton—Just take this along, will you, old 
man, and look it over at your leisure? Busy 
Editor—Leisure? What’s that ?>—Somerville 
Fournal, 


“Did you make a hit with that red tennis 
blazer of yours down on the farm?” “DidI? 
It struck the bull’s eye the first time I wore 
it."—/ndianapolis Journal. 


“ My task in life,” said the pastor, compla- 
cently, “consists in saving young men.” “ Ah !” 
replied the maiden, with a soulful longing; 
“save a good one for me, won’t you ?”—Zife. 


“Parker uses a greal deal of cologne, it 
seems to me. Awful bad form!” said Haw- 
kins. “It would bein you,” said Hicks, “ but 
it’s family pride with Hawkins. He comes of 
old colognial stock.”——Harper’s Bazar. 


“ How much does that waste-basket of yours 
hold, anyhow ?” asked a man who had been 
handing a lot of contributions to the managing 
editor. “ Nothing worth talking about,” said 
the man with the blue pencil.—/PAs/ade/phia 
Record. 


Stranger—W ould you kindly show me the 
way to the cathedral? Intelligent Native— 
That is not difficult to find. You just walk 
down that street yonder, and at the farther 
end you will see a small provision shop on 
your left. The cathedral is exactly opposite. 
—Hliegende Blatter. 


Oculist (after exarination of the eye)—Yes, 
it is, as I supposed, a case of choroiditis exsu- 
dativa, accompanied by partial micropsia, met- 
amorphopsia and chromatopsic scotomata, of 
singularly regular forms. Young Lady—There! 
And ma said it was only a sty coming.—A. A. 
& Co.'s Monthly. 


The Lady of the House—Why don’t you go 
to work? Don’t youknow thata rolling stone 
gathers no moss? Browning, the tramp—Ma- 
dame, not to evade your question at all, but 
merely to obtain information, may I ask of 
what practical utility moss is to a man in my 
condition ?— 77#-Bits. 


Japanese Politeness.— Washington Lady— 
The feet of the ladies of your country are com- 
pressed, I believe. Japanese Attaché—Oh, 
no, madam; that is a Chinese custom. We 
in Japan allow our ladies’ feet to grow to their 
full size (politely)\—not that they can ever 
hope to rival yours, madam.— 7ru/h. 


“T have sent for you,” said the man of the 
house, “because these pipes need looking 
after. There’s a leak somewhere, and a big 
lot of gas is going to waste.” “M—no,” re- 
plied the gas company’s employee, meditatively. 
“ Mebby there’s a leak, but there ain’t any gas 
goin’ to waste. You'll find it all in the bill.” 
— Chicago Tribune. 


Lord Cockburn, after a long stroll, sat down 
on a hillside beside a shepherd, and observed 
that the sheep selected the coldest situation 
for lying down. “ Mac,” said he, “I think, if 
I were a sheep, I should certainly have prefer- 
red the other side of that hill.” The shepherd 
answered : “ Ay, my lord; but, if you had been 
a sheep, ye would have had mair sense.” And 
Lord Cockburn was never tired of relating the 
story and turning the laugh on himself.— 77¢ 
Bits. 

He was the son of a worthy Manchester 
citizen and had just returned from college. 
His father was a brusque, matter-of-fact man, 
who had no liking for anything pronounced, 
and he noticed with sorrow that his son re- 
turned with the latest thing in collars and 
various other insignia of a dukedom. The old 
gentleman surveyed him critically when he ap- 
peared in his office, and then blurted out, 
** Young man, you look like an idiot.” Just 
at that moment, and before the young man 
had time to make a fitting reply, a friend 
walked in. “ Why, hello, Billy, have you re- 
turned?” he asked. “ Dear me, how much 
you resemble your father!” “So he has been 
telling me,” replied Billy. And from that day 
to this the old gentleman has had no fault to 
find with his son.— 77#-Aits. 


No matter what burner or 
lamp you use, do you get the 
right chimney for it? 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for * Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


ylass. 


Oriental Rugs 
and Carpets 


We offer a number of ADVANTAGES 
in this UNEXCELLED stock: 

The collection is the LARGEST 
and most COMPLETE in the country, 
comprising many rare and beautiful 
pieces, as well as a full assortment 
of the LESS EXPENSIVE WEAVES. 

Each piece is GUARANTEED per- 
fect and free from artificial coloring 
or lustre. 

Selections exchanged if found to be 
unsuitable in size or coloring. 


BROADWAY 
i8TH AND 19TH STS., N. Y. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 
LITERATURE 


The object of this organization is to direct the 
reading of individuals and small classes through 
correspondence. The Courses, prepared by Special- 
ists, are carefully adapted to the wishes of the mem- 
bers, who choose their own subjects, being free to 
read for special purposes, general improvement, or 
pleasure. The best literature only is used, sugges- 
tions are made for papers, and no effort is spared to 
make the Club of permanent value to its members. 
For particulars address 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia. 


“All that tread 
The Globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.” 


Coerybodyp 


should provide for 
a final resting place. 


LOOK at MOUNT HOPE 
an ideal Rural Cemetery. 


Terms Most Liberal. 


Enquire at ofice, 


No. 380 Sixth Ave., 
N.Y. City. 
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New Series of The Christian Union 


Copynght, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as second-class matter in the New York 
Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty pages. The subscription 
price is Three Dollars a year, payable in advance. 

Pos e is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada. 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Posta' 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Disconti ances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 

ayable to order of THE OuTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


September Necrology 


September 1.— Major-General Nathaniel Pren- 
tiss Banks. Born 1816. The “ Waltham 
Bobbin-Boy.” Member of Congress, 1853- 
57- Governor of Massachusetts, 1857-60. 
Served with distinction during the Civil 
War. Member of Congress, 1865-77. 
See page 374. 

September 1.—Samuel J. Kirkwood. Born 181 3. 
Iowa's War Governor, United States Sen- 
ator, 1866-67 ; again Governor, 1875-77; 
again United States Senator, 1877-1881. 
Secretary of the Interior in President 
Garfield’s Cabinet. 

September 1.—Lieutenant William Henn, R.N. 
Owner of the cutter Galatea, which sailed 
against the Mayflower in 1886, and the 
most popular of yachtsmen. 

September 3.—John Veitch. Born 1829. Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Rhetoric at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and the author of 
Commentaries on Descartes and Hamil- 
ton. 

September 3.—Josiah Parsons Cooke. Long 
Professor of Chemistry at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and a prominent citizen of Cam- 
bridge. 

September 3.—The Rev. Dr. Charles S. Pom- 
eroy. Born 1834. For twenty-one years 
pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, and a remarkable preacher. 
See page 517. 

September 3.—The Rev. Edmund Alexander 
Fitch. Born 1860. A successful worker 
at Rabai, Africa, for the English Church 
Missionary Society. 

September 4.—The Rev. Dr. James Clark 
Welling. Born 1825. President of Co- 
lumbian University. See page 436. 

September 5.—Major-General George Stone- 
man. Born 1822. As a cavalry com- 
mander held in high esteem. Governor 
of California, 1883-87. 

September 5.—Augusta Webster. Born 1840. 
A well-known English poet. 

September 6.—Admiral Sir Edward Augustus 
Inglefield. Born 1819. Well known as 
a naval inventor. His anchor and hy- 
draulic steering apparatus still in use in 
the British navy. Commanded three Arc- 
tic expeditions. 

September 6.—Count Yanagawara Sakimitsu. 
The negotiator of the treaty with China 
at the time of the Mikado’s restoration. 
Later Minister to Russia. 

September 8.—Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand 
von Helmholtz. Born 1821. Successive- 
ly Professor of Physiology at Kénigsberg, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin, his specialties be- 
ing the physiological conditions of im- 
pressions of the senses and the general 
application of mathematics to physics. 
One of the greatest scientists that ever 
lived. See page 454. 

September 8.—Louis Philippe Albert d’Or- 


léans, Comte de Paris. Born 1838. Son 
of the late Duke of Orleans, and grandson 
of King Louis Philippe. The “legitimate 
‘ pretender” to the French throne, and the 
head of the whole House of Bourbon. 


See page 377. 


September 10.—Heinrich Karl Brugsch 
Pasha. Born 1827. The most celebrat- 
ed of German Egyptologists. Professor 


in the Universities of Géttingen and Ber- 
lin, and successor of Mariette as head of 
the Bulak Museum at Cairo. The author 
of many authoritative works. 

September 10.—Baron Emil Erlanger, head 
of the famous banking house of that name, 
and the promoter of many American rail- 
ways in the Southern States. . 

September 10.—Adolf Exner. Born 1841. 
Professor of Roman Law at the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and member of the Herr- 

s  enhaus. 

September 11.—George Watson Milles. First 
Earl of Sondes. 

September 11.—Don Pio Pico. Born 1800. 
Last Mexican Governor of California. 
September 11.—Christian Erdmann Lembcke. 
Born 1850. Professor of Medicine at the 

University of Rostock. 

September 12.—Freeman Snow. Instructor 
in International Law at Harvard Univer- 

sity. 

18.—Rafael Nufiez. Born 1833. 
President of the United States of Colom- 
bia, and the most remarkable statesman 
of that Republic. 

September 20.—Giovanni Battista Rossi. Born 
1822. The most eminent of all Italian 
archzologists, and the author of invalu- 
able works. Prefect of the Vatican Mu- 
seum. 

September 20.—Amy Fuarsch-Madi. Born 
1847. A Belgian by birth. One of the 
finest exemplars of dramatic singing. 

September 26.—Launt Thompson. Born 1833. 
A widely known American sculptor, ex- 
celling especially in portrait-busts. 

September 26.—John Whipple Potter Jenks. 
Born 1809. Professor emeritus of agri- 
cultural zodlogy and curator of the zoodlogi- 
cal and anthropological museum of Brown 
University. 


i ache, Constipation, etc. 


The American Missionary Association 

The Forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Missionary Association will be held in the First 
Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass., October 
23-25, beginning at three o’ciock on Tuesday after- 
noon, at which time the General Survey and Treas- 
urer’s Report will be presented. In the evening, 
Rev. Charles H. Richards, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preach the sermon. : 

Hospitalities will be extended to all officials of the 
A. M. A., to all speakers at the meeting, all pastors 
and mussionaries present, all duly accredited dele- 
gates and life members of the Association who will 
send their names in advance of the meeting to Rev. 
Geo. H. Johnson, 255 Branch St., Lowell, Mass. 
The Merrimac House and the American House, in 
Lowell, will receive guests of the A. M. A. at $1.75 
per day. 

The arrangements for reduced railroad rates are 
that round-trip tickets will be sold, good going the 
2cth to the 25th and veturning until the 31st, 
inclusive, at the following rates: Two cents per 
mile from points within 25 miles from Lowell, with 
a minimum rate of twenty-five cents; one dollar 
from points from 25 to 33 miles from Lowell, and one 
and one-half cents per mile from points more than 
33 miles from Lowell; from territory of principal 
connecting trunk lines, fare and a third, certificate 
plan, certincates to be indorsed by Dea. James G. 
Buttrick, Lowell, Mass. 


W en Ba 


the great chemist, first discovered and made 
Extract of Beef, the cost of a single pound of 
it was about $14.00. Now, millions of jars of 
his world-famed 


Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


are sold at less than one- 
sixth of its first cost. ° . 


MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant 
not aviolent remedy ; and very 
agrecable to the taste. 

SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than 70 YEARS. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 
PORTER’S CURATIVE PILLS cure Sick Head- 
] Write for sample. Sent free 
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wqua”’ Oil Heater FREE 
atta: “SWEET: 


drome” Snap 


Warmth and cleanliness are vital to good health, 7 actual experience only can you conceive the 


comfort our handy, portable heater gives. It quickly dispe 


chill or dampness in sitting-room, bath-room, 


chamber or nursery; will boil a kettle or fry a steak, Heats a large room in coldest weather. Handsomely 


nickel plated. Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass Burner. 


One gallon kerosene lasts 12 hours. 


JATION Foon. LARKINS TAR 3 Freer, 
YOU USE Jue TAINS pot, 45 Prk. of PRum, 8% Jn. 
Bars Sweet Home SOA. UNEQUALLED FOR Sons Main. Weiont, - - 
THE SOAPS | ast AN $200 | y'poz- SULPHUR 
FOR ALL LAUNDRY AND jar MODJESKA Colo 
ano | WMITE WOOLEN Sy’. | 
7 SOAP FOR FLANWeis | 1 BOTTLE SS reem, WARDENS 
THE HEATER | Soap Fut GUMS, SWEETENS THE 
CANNOT POSSIBLY SURE FABRic’ -90 SPANISH ROSE Sacer 
poz LADIES AND 60 900,000 FAMILIES USE INA Ye, 
DAYS MATCHLESS qt ASSORTAENT OUR Bax 
4 TLE 102. MODJESKA 25 | BOUGHT AT cor. 
BEFORE ENGLISH TER WORTH AT #1000 > 
OATMEAL Tories Soar. 30 10.00 : 000 
BILL IS DUE.| Sup. 25 cor HEATER | ved 
All middlemen’s = a 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. 

profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you 
The Larkin plan saves you half the cost. The 
manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The pub- 
lishers of this paper know every claim is sustained by the facts. 
_ Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but i* you remit 
in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the 
lady of the house, and shipment same day order isreceived, The publishers also 
know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the box 
or HEATER does not prove all expected. Booklet illustrating ten other pre- 
miums, including the famous Chautauqua Desk, free upon application. 


half the regular retail prices. 


BY PHYSICIANS, 


Write your order like this, TO-DAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 
‘You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF « SWEET 
HOME'’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA HEATER. 


O#r lf after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Heater entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00, if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 


making no charge for what I have used.”’ 


Name, 


Occupation, 


Street No. 


| 
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Church News 


—The American Board meeting is going 
on at Madison, Wis., this week—October 
10-1 3. 

—The Christian Endeavor Convention of 
1895 will, it is now definitely decided, be held 
in Boston. 


—That eloquent preacher and admirable 
organizer, Canon Lloyd, of Newcastle, has 
been appointed Bishop Suffragan of Norwich, 
under the revived title of Bishop of Thetford. 


—It is said that Archbishop Vilatte, the 
head of the newly formed Polish Catholic 
Church, is only forty years old, and that for a 
time he was a clergyman in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 


—The annual meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association will be held in the First 
Congregational Church of Lowell, Mass., Oc- 
tober 23-25. The Rev. C. H. Richards will 
preach the opening sermon. 


—In appreciation of the work of the late 
Rev. E. A. Lawrence, D.D., the members of 
the First Congregational Church of Baltimore 
have placed a memorial tablet upon one of the 
walls of thechurch. Another memorial, called 
“ The Lawrence Memorial Association,” is for 
the promotion of the work among the tene- 
ments which he started. 


— “The most unique Sunday-school in the 
world is on the line of the Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, and St. Louis Railroad,” said L. A. 
Warner. “ President Thomas is an ardent 
Sunday-school man, and inaugurated a system 
among the telegraph operators along the line. 
One of the lightning manipulators at Nash- 
ville acts as teacher, and uses the regular 
lesson leaf. The class is composed of the 
operators between Nashville and Chattanooga, 
and the lesson is conducted as though all were 
present, except that the questions and answers 
are sent by telegraph. The comments of the 
teacher are sent down the line, and the class 
is dismissed, going back to their work, the 
same as on any other day.” 


—The Convention of Christian Workers, 
under the International Christian Workers’ 
Association, which has been held annually for 
the last eight or ten years in various cities of 
the United States, is to be changed for the 
present into district conventions through which 
it is expected to give to various cities through- 
out the country the large instruction and in- 
spiration which usually attend one of these 
annual conventions. The first district conven- 
tion will be held, October 25-31, in the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
Another convention similar in character to 
that of Rochester will be held in November in 
Syracuse, and other conventions will be held 
during the year in Southern and Eastern 
States. Programme and further information 
may be obtained from the Rev. John C. Col- 
lins, New Haven, Conn. 


—The Kings’ Household‘of Bible Readers 
is a week-day Bible-school for the people. It 
was started in October, 1885, inythe city of 
Philadelphia, by the Rev. Edwin H. Bronson, 
who desired to help all people to a better 
understanding, a more practical knowledge, 
and a greater love for the Word of God. 
Many thousands of members of all ages and 
religious denominations have been enrolled, 
and many testimonials as to the help received 
are given unsought. By this course the entire 
Bible is read infour years. The author of the 
Kings’ Household, thankful for whatever is 
gained by the fragmentary study of Bible texts 
and disconnected passages, yet felt that greater 
results might be secured by regarding the Bible 
in its entirety and studying its particulars in 
the light of the whole. One who faithfully 
pursues this course will be able to compare 
Scripture with Scripture, will see the relation 
of part to part in the perfect whole, and will 
better understand special passages because 
possessed of the light that comes of a knowl- 
edge of the whole. The work is carried on 
by means of a quarterly slip-book containing 
calendar of daily reading and blanks for note- 
making. The only necessary expense is fifty 
cents yearly, and when one is unable to pay, 
this is remitted. For fuller information address 
Mrs. E. H. Bronson, Salem, N. i? 


Brooklyn Ethical Association 


“Individualism and Socialism ” will form 
the general subject of the lectures before the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association this year. The 
topics are timely and admittance is free, and 
the course will doubtless prove popular. Dis- 
cussion will follow each lecture. The meet- 
ings are held on Sunday evenings, at the 
Second Unitarian Church, corner Clinton and 
Congress Streets. The lectures are as fol- 
lows 

October 14, 1894.—Socialism in America. By Pro- 
fessor Franklin H. Giddings, Ph.D., of the Columbia 
College School of Political Science. 

October 28.—The Individual vs. Society. By 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, Ph.D. 

November 11.—Financial Socialism. By Mr..Hor- 
ace White, editor of the ** Evening Post.” 

November 25.— Municipal Socialism. By Dr. Lewis 
G. Janes, President of the Association. 

December 9.—Combinations of Capital : Corpora- 
tions and Trusts. By Professor George Gunton, 
President of the School of Social Economics. 

December 23.—Combinations of Labor: Trade- 
Unions. By Mr. Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

January 13, - in Social Progress. 
By Dr. Martin . Holbrook. 

January 27.—Land Nationalization: The Single 
Tax. By Mr. Bolton Hall, Secretary of the Tax 
Reform Association. 

February 10.—Nationalism and Populism. By 
Mr. Walter S. Logan. 

February 24.—Communism and the Labor Prob 

m. By Mr. . W. Sullivan, editor “ Direct Legis- 
lation Record.” 

March 10.—Sumptuary Legislation. By Mr. John 
A. Taylor. 

March 24.—Utopias. By Mr. Henry Hoyt Moore. 

March 31.—The Ethics of Social Inequality. By 
the Rev. John White Chadwick. 

April 14.—Opportunity. By Robert G. Eccles, M.D. 

April 28.—Evolution and Social Progress. Bythe 
Rev. John C. Kimball, of Hartford, Conn. 

Full programmes, with sub-topics and list of 
books recommended for reading, may be ob- 
tained of the Secretary, John B. Brickelmaier, 
639 Carlton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


—The latest landowner in East Africa is 
Prince Albert of Prussia, the Prince Regent 
of the Duchy of Brunswick. In order to en- 
courage German colonial enterprises, he has 
purchased a vast estate in the Dark Continent. 

—William I. was called the “ Greise Kaiser” 
(venerable Emperor), his son Frederick III. 
the “Weise (wise) Kaiser,” but those dis- 
tinguished sovereigns did not merit their 
names better than does their grandson and son, 
the “Reise Kaiser,” or the “ journeying Em- 
peror.” A calculation which has just been 
made as to where William II. has spent his 
time since August 15, 1893, shows that he was 
at or near Berlin 166 days and traveling the 
other 199, covering, in the latter time, 18,750 
miles. ‘The uneasy prince no sooner finishes 
one journey than he has a succession of others 
already planned. It is believed that his was a 
real disappointment at not being able to see 
America and the Chicago Fair last summer, 
and incidentally to dazzle us all. So firm was 
his hope of coming that, in addition to the 
“ Hohenzollern,” which would probably have 
conveyed him hither, the principal German- 
American steamship line had a standing order 
to keepa certain reserve in readiness for im- 
perialoccupancy. Restlessness and eagerness 
have always distinguished William II. Some 
years since, when the news of Dom Pedro’s 
downfall in Brazil was brought to the Kaiser, 
he exclaimed, “ Wie schade! Ich mochte eben 
dorthin reisen!” (What a pity! I was just 
counting on journeying thither.) 


The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 


polished with 


SILVER cTRO 
EL SI LJ POLISH 
EXCLUSIVELY. This statue repre- 
sents the greatest value in precious 
metals ever combined in one piece. 
Trial 7 for the asking. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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Cleanses, 
Preserves, and 
Beautifies 


THE TEETH. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Sample Free. 


E. W. HOYT & CO- 


LOWELL, MASS. 


“Oh, no, pardon me, but 
I’ve learned that 
skirt bindings do 
noé ‘all wear 
about alike.’ 
Nothing equals 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt Binding 
for wear. They last 


as long as the skirt.” 
Look for “S. H. & M.” First Quality on the label of 


every bolt you buy. Accept no substitute. 


THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 


THE OUTLOOK CU., NEW YORK 
SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for eath word 
in excess of thirty. . 


ORANGE GROVE FOR SALE—:‘¢ miles from 
Orlando, Orange Co., Florida. Contains five acres ; four 
hundred bearing trees; comfortable five-room_ cottage, 
with barn and several outbuildings. In beautiful loca- 
tion, near a number of fine lakes. A desirable, home- 
like place. Will be sold cheap: owner going to Europe. 
Views of the property and full information regarding it 
at the Recreation Department of The Outlook, or address 
F. C. H., No. 7,397, care The Outlook. 


LADY would like position as_ companion or house- 
keeper, or any office of trust, Would assist with light 
in 

19 


housework, sewing, or make herself generally usefu 
taking supervision of home. Keferences. N. H., 1 
Arlington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


A WELL-EDUCATED YOUNGLADY desires 
position as companion or Gycerness. Good reader. Can 
teach music, French, and German. Understands kinder- 

rten methods. Referencesexchanged. Address M.C., 

ox 182, Catskill, N. Y. 


A YOUNG LADY thoroughly qualified wishes a 
position to teach young c ren, to do fine sewing, art- 
embroidery, and assist generally, or would be pompensce 
to lady on young girl. References. E. Y.. No. 7,408, 


Outlook Office. 


WANTED.—A Northern lady of experience desires 
employment as teacher, or to read and write in a family 
wintering South. Could board near. Moderate compen- 


settee. eferences given. Address L. P. B., Mt. Airy, 
YOUNG LADY as resident or visiting’ governess 
Piano, singing, English branches, and kindergarten. 


French for beginners. Highest references. Address 
E. D., No., 7,380, care Outlook 

RETIRED CLERGYMEN can secure lucrative 
employment by addressing J. A. HILL & CO., 44 East 
14th St., New York. 
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